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BooK ONE 


bs 


Maecenas, my protection and my glory 
sweet, from royal ancestors sprung, there are 
some whose delight it is in a chariot, Olym- 
pic dust to gather; whom, the goal post, 
cleared by the glowing wheels, and the en- 
nobling palm exalt among the Gods as lords 
of the earth. That one it delights if the 
Quirites’ fickle rabble vies in raising him to 
the Triple Honours, this one, if in his own 
granary he stores up that which is swept 
from Libyan threshing floors. ‘Thou wilt 
never lead away, though on the terms of an 
Attalus, him who rejoices in tilling his an- 
cestral fields with a hoe, in order that he 
may plough the Myrtoan Sea, as a timorous 
sailor, in a Cyprian craft. The merchant, 
while in fear of Africus who contends with 
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Icarian billows, praises repose and his dis- 
trict’s countryside; soon, not trained to en- 
dure poverty, he repairs his shattered ves- 
sels. There are some who do not despise 
cups of old Massic nor do they scorn to take 
part holiday from the entire day, now with 
limbs outstretched beneath the green arbutus, 
now at the peaceful fountain head of some 
sacred stream. Many there are whom camps 
delight and the sound of the trumpet min- 
gled with that of the clarion, and wars, ab- 
horred by mothers. The hunter, unmindful 
of his tender spouse, stays in the cold open 
air, if the hind be sighted by his trusty 
hounds or if the Marsian boar break the 
smoothly woven toils. Me, ivy chaplets, the 
rewards of learned brows, admit among the 
Gods above. Me the cool grove and the 
lively dances of nymphs with satyrs will se- 
clude from the crowd if Euterpe withholds 
not her lute or if Polyhymnia does not re- 
fuse to sweep the Lesbian lyre. But if thou 
rankest me among the lyric bards, with ex- 
alted head shall I touch the stars. 
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Now has the All-Father sent down a suf- 
ficiency of snow and of dire hail upon the 
Earth and has terrified the City, with red 
right hand shaking the sacred citadels. He 
has caused the people to fear lest the dread 
age of Pyrrha, who bewailed strange prodi- 
gies, should return; when Proteus drove his 
whole herd to range over lofty mountains, 
when shoals of fishes hung in the elms’ tops, 
which had been regarded as abiding places 
for doves, and when the trembling deer 
swam in the overwhelming flood. We have 
seen the yellow Tiber, when his billows were 
violently hurled back from the Etruscan 
shore, proceed to overthrow the monuments 
of the King and the temples of Vesta, while, 
he, uxorious stream, vaunts himself as an 
avenger on behalf of Ilia too loudly lament- 
ing, and shifting, overflows his left bank, 
though Jove does not approve. Youths, few 
in number, because of the crimes of their 
parents, will hear that the citizens sharpened 
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swords, by which it had been better that the 
formidable Persians had perished; they will 
hear of battles. Which one of the Gods 
shall the people summon on behalf of the in- 
terests of the tottering Empire? With what 
prayers shall the holy virgins importune 
Vesta, who little heeds their chants? To 
whom will Jupiter assign the task of expiat- 
ing our crimes? We beseech thee prophet 
Apollo, thy glistening shoulders veiled in a 
cloud, to come, now. Or thou, laughing 
Erycina, around whom Mirth and Cupid 
hover, if thou preferrest. Or thou, our foun- 
der, sated alas, with sport too long continued, 
whom the shouting, the burnished helmets 
and the countenance of the Moorish foot- 
soldier, fierce against his bloodstained foe, 
delight; if thou wilt look upon thy neglected 
race and thy descendants. Or thou, gentle 
Maia’s winged son, deigning to be called the 
avenger of Caesar, thy form changed to that 
of a youth, mayest thou, though tardily, re- 
turn to Heaven, and kindly long remain 
among the people of Quirinus, and may no 
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swift breeze bear thee, opposed to our vices, 
away. Here rather, mayst thou love mighty 
triumphs, love to be called Father and Chief, 
and while thou art our leader, Caesar, suffer 
not the Medes, unpunished, to ride at large. 


L353 


May the mighty Goddess of Cyprus, may 
Helen’s brethren, those shining stars, may the 
father of the winds conduct thee safely, all 
the winds, except Iapyx, having been con- 
fined. I pray thee, Ship, that art responsible 
for Virgil entrusted unto thee, deliver him 
unharmed on the Attic coasts and preserve 
my soul’s own half. Oak, and brass three- 
ply, were there round the breast of him who 
first committed his frail craft unto the sav- 
age sea, who feared not Africus contending 
with northern blasts, feared not the drear 
Hyades or the fury of Notus, than who no 
mightier lord of the Adriatic exists, whether 
it be to raise the sea or to still it. Did he, 
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who with dry eyes first saw the swimming 
monsters, the swelling sea, and Acrocerau- 
nia, cliffs accursed, fear any manner of 
death? In vain has a foreseeing God separ- 
ated the lands by seas meant to hold them 
asunder, if, nevertheless, sacrilegious ships 
pass over depths that should not be violated. 
The human race, reckless of the consequen- 
ces, plunges into crime forbidden. The pre- 
sumptuous descendant of Iapetus, intro- 
duced, by wicked fraud, fire among the 
people; after fire had been brought down 
from the ethereal realms, wasting sickness 
and a new host of fevers lay heavy upon the 
Earth, and Necessity, late in coming, has- 
tened the approach of death, hitherto long 
deferred. Daedalus, on wings not given to 
man, ventured upon the aerial void. The 
efforts of Hercules forced a way through in- 
to Acheron. To mortals, naught appears 
difficult. In our folly we aspire to Heaven 
itself and by reason of our wickedness we do 
not suffer Jove to lay aside his wrathful 
thunderbolt. 
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i> 4. 


Sharp Winter is banished by the welcome 
return of Spring and of Favonius and the 
shipways launch the dry vessels. Now the 
flock takes not delight in the stalls or the 
ploughman in the fireside, and the meadows 
are not snowy with white hoar frosts. Now 
Cytherean Venus leads the choral dances, 
while the moon shines overhead. The come- 
ly Graces, hard in hand with the nymphs, 
beat the ground with foot alternate, while 
Vulcan in a glow, kindles the ponderous 
forges of the Cyclops. It is seemly, now, to 
wreathe our brows, shining with perfume, 
either with green myrtle or with those flow- 
ers, which the Earth, freed from her bonds, 
bears. Now is it meet, in shady groves, to 
sacrifice to Favonius, whether he demands a 
ewe lamb, or whether he prefers a kid. Pale 
Death, with impartial foot, strikes the ho- 
vels of the poor and the palaces of kings. 
Sestus, thou happy one, the brief span of our 
life forbids us to form great hopes. Night, 
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the Manes of fable and the narrow realms 
of Pluto are now crowding upon thee and 
when thou hast departed thither, thou shalt 
not select the rulership of the wine feast by 
the dice’s lot, nor shalt thou admire the deli- 
cate Lycides, for whom all the youths are 
now burning, and for whom soon, maids will 
burn. 


TES: 


What delicate youth, anointed with liquid 
perfumes, wooes thee Pyrrha, ’mid many a 
rose, in thy charming grotto? For whom art 
thou, simple in thine elegance, binding thy 
yellow hair? Alas, how oft will he weep 
because of thy broken faith and because of 
the inconstant Gods and, inexperienced, how 
oft will he wonder at the waters roughened 
by darkening blasts, he who now enjoys thee, 
foolishly believing thee to be all gold, he, 
who unused to treacherous breezes, hopes 
that thou wilt always be open minded, al- 
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ways loveable. Wretched are those to whom 
thou, untested, appearest resplendent. The 
sacred wall depicts me, in a votive tablet, 
hanging up my damp garments as an offer- 
ing to the mighty God of the sea. 


1-6: 


By Varius, the winged bard of Maeonian 
song, thou shalt be described as brave and as 
victor over thine enemies, and whatever ex- 
ploits the fierce warrior may have per- 
formed either on horseback or on shipboard, 
when thou wast leader, by Varius shall be 
chronicled. But so long as modesty and the 
Muse, the mistress of the peaceful lyre, for- 
bid us to impair mighty Caesar’s glory, and 
thine, Agrippa, through the fault of our 
powers, we, feeble that we are, do not ven- 
ture to tell of these lofty themes, of the dire 
resentment of Pelides, who knew not how to 
yield, of the journeyings over sea of the wily 
Ulysses, or of the fierce race of Pelops. Who 
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is there worthy to describe Mars, clad in his 
tunic of adamant, or Meriones, black with 
Trojan dust, or Tydides, through the aid of 
Pallas, accounted the equal of the Gods? 
We, with not more than our usual levity, 
whether we are fancy free or whether we 
burn with love, sing of feasts, sing of battles 
of nail-pared maidens, incensed against the 
youths. 


Is 7: 


Some will praise Rhodes the fair, Myti- 
lene or Ephesus; the walls of two sea’d 
Corinth, Thebes, illustrious because of her 
Bacchus, Delphi, because of her Apollo, or 
Thessalian Tempe. There are others whose 
sole task it is, in never ending strain, to sing - 
the praises of the city of virgin Pallas and 
to place on their brows olive garlands 
plucked from every quarter thereof. Many a 
one, in honour of Juno, will tell of Argus, 
meet for steeds, and of rich Mycenae. Nei- 
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ther Lacedaemon, long enduring, nor the 
fields of opulent Larissa ever so impressed 
me as did the abode of resounding Albunea, 
the headlong Anio, the grove of Tiburnus 
and the orchards watered by rills, swiftly 
flowing. Even as white Notus often sweeps 
the clouds from a gloomy sky and brings not 
forth perpetually showers, so shouldst thou, 
_Plancus, like a wise man, be mindful to 
drown the toils and sorrows of this life in 
mellow wine, whether camps, glittering with 
standards, or the dense shelter of thy Tibur 
contain thee. 

When Teucer was about to flee from Sa- 
lamis and from his father, nevertheless he is 
said to have bound his temples, moist with 
wine, with a crown of poplar and thus to 
have addressed his desponding friends. Oh 
my companions and associates, whithersoever 
Fortune, more kindly than my sire, may 
bear us, thither will we go. With Teucer as 
your leader, with Teucer as your protector, 
there need be no cause for despair, for Apol- 
lo, unerring, has promised that there shall 
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be a second Salamis, which shall be con- 
fused with the first, in a new land. Brave 
men, who with me have often endured worse 
hardships, now drive away your cares with 
wine; tomorrow we shall again make our 
way across the mighty deep. 


I. 8: 


By all the Gods, I pray thee, Lydia, tell 
me why thou art hastening to ruin Sybaris 
through thy love; why he loathes the sunny 
plain, though enured to bear the dust and 
the suner Why rides he not among his peers, 
a soldier, why does he not subdue the Gallic 
steeds by means of the wolf-fanged bit? Why 
does he fear to touch the yellow Tiber? Why 
does he shun the anointing oil more warily 
than he would vipers’ blood? Why are not 
his arms livid from bearing weapons; he 
who is renowned for throwing the discus, for 
hurling oft the javelin beyond the boundary 
marke Why does he lie hid, as they say 
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that at the time of the lamentable downfall 
of Troy the son of sea-born Thetis lay hid, 
lest man’s attire should hurry him away, 
against the Lycian bands, to his death? 


te? 


Dost thou see how Soracte stands, white 
with deep snow; how the labouring woods no 
longer bear their burden and how the 
streams are fast set by reason of the sharp 
frost? Dispel the cold, Thaliarchus, freely 
piling logs upon the hearth and bounteously 
pour forth the four year old wine from the 
two-handled Sabine jar. Leave the rest to 
the Gods; as soon as they have stilled winds 
battling with boiling seas, cypresses and 
aged ashes are not shaken. Avoid seeking 
to find out what may happen to-morrow and 
reckon as gain such length of time as for- 
tune may allot to thee. Young man, in the 
bloom of thy youth, so long as peevish old 
age is far away, scorn not dulcet loves or the 
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dance. Now let the fields and the open 
spaces be frequented once again at nightfall, 
at the appointed hour, and let soft whispers 
be repeated. From the secret corner let there 
be now heard pleasant laughter, betraying 
the lurking girl, and let the forfeit be 
snatched from arms or from fingers, faintly 
resisting. 


E210: 


Of thee, Mercury, eloquent grandson of 
Atlas, who, like some sage, didst refine the 
rugged manners of the men of old by thy 
discourse and by the institution of the grace- 
ful palaestra, of thee, the messenger of 
mighty Jove and of the Gods, of thee, the 
father of the curved lyre and skilled in hid- 
ing away in sportive theft whate’er it plea- 
seth thee, of thee will I sing. While with 
menacing voice Apollo was threatening thee, 
a mere lad, unless thou shouldst return the 
cattle driven off by stealth; bereft of his 
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quiver, he laughed. Nay more, with thee as 
guide, Priam the wealthy, having come out 
of Ilium, eluded the haughty Atridae and 
avoided the Thessalian watchfires and the 
camps, hostile to Troy. Thou dost place de- 
vout souls in the blessed seats, and, dear to 
Gods above and Gods below, with thy golden 
rod thou compellest the feeble throng. 


i ge aks 


Thou shalt not seek to know, Leuconoé, 
for to know is a sin, what end the Gods may 
have allotted to thee, what end to me; nor 
shalt thou make trial of the Babylonian cy- 
phers. How much better to endure aught 
that may happen, whether Jupiter has 
vouchsafed to us many a winter more, or 
whether this, which now shatters the Tyr- 
rhenian Sea against porous cliffs, opposing, 
may be the last. Be wise, strain thy wines 
and within a restricted boundary great hopes 
confine. While we are now conversing, en- 
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vious time is fleeting; enjoy the present day, 
trusting as little as possible to the morrow. 


I. 12. 


Of what man, Clio, of what hero, of what 
God wilt thou choose to sing the praises 
upon the lyre or upon the shrill toned flute? 
Whose name shall jocund Echo cause to re- 
sound on the shady slopes of Helicon, on the 
summit of Pindus or on Haemus cold, 
where forests, in confusion followed tuneful 
Orpheus, who stayed the rivers’ rapid sweep 
and the swift winds by his mother’s art, Or- 
pheus, sweetly skilled the listening oaks to 
melodious strains to lead. Of what before 
the wonted praise of the All Father shall I 
tell, of him who orders the affairs of men 
and of Gods, who rules the sea and the land, 
who, throughout the changing seasons exer- 
cises his sway o’er the whole world? Where- 
fore has there arisen naught that is greater 
than he, nor flourishes there anything equal 
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to him or even approaching him. Neverthe- 
less Pallas, intrepid in conflict, has held hon- 
ours inferior only to his. Nor shall I keep 
silence regarding thee, Liber, bold in strife, 
nor regarding thee, virgin, the foe of wild 
beasts, nor as thee, Phoebus, to be feared 
because of thine unerring dart. Of Alci- 
des will I tell and of the sons of Leda, 
one renowned for his horses, the other for 
his prowess in boxing. When their white 
constellation beams upon mariners, straight- 
way the troubled surge trickles back from 
the rocks, the winds subside, the clouds 
take flight and the threatening billow sinks 
back into the ocean, because they have so 
willed it After these I hesitate whether first 
to call to mind Romulus, or the tranquil reign 
of Numa Pompilius, the proud ensign of Tar- 
quin, or the noble death of Cato. Of Regu- 
lus and of the Scauri, of Paullus, regardless 
of his noble life when the Phoenician was 
victorious, and of Fabricius, gratefully will 
I sing in lofty strain. Stern privation and 
an ancestral farm with a suitable dwelling 
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rendered Fabricius, Curius with dishevelled 
hair, and Camillus, efficient in war. The 
renown of Marcellus grows, as grows a tree 
unnoticed in the course of time. Among all 
the others shines the Julian star as shines the 
Moon among the lesser constellations. Unto 
thee, descendant of Saturn, father and pro- 
tector of the human race, the care of great 
Caesar has been entrusted by destiny: thou 
shalt rule with Caesar next in authority to 
thee. Whether he lead in just triumph 
the Parthians, conquered, who were threat- 
ening Latium, or the Seres and Indians, sub- 
dued, who dwell by the coasts of the Orient, 
nevertheless, accounted inferior to thee, he 
shall rule the wide world justly. With thy 
heavy chariot thou shalt shake Olympus and 
shalt hurl thy hostile thunderbolts against 
groves, no longer sacred. 


Iss6: 


Lydia, when thou praisest the rosy neck of 
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Telephus, and the wax-like arms of Tele- 
phus, my burning spleen swells with choler, 
difficult to repress. Then I lose my senses, 
my colour changes and the tear stealthily 
flows down my cheeks, showing how I am 
consumed by smouldering fires. I burn with 
rage, whether outrageous quarrels, caused 
by wine,- have disfigured thy white 
shoulders, or whether the frenzied youth has 
made with his teeth upon thy lips a lasting 
mark. If thou but hearest me through, thou 
wilt not expect him to be constant who bru- 
tally wounds those sweet lips, lips which 
Venus has imbued with the fifth part of her 
nectar. Thrice and more than thrice happy 
are those whom an unbroken tie binds; whom 
a love, undestroyed by reproaches that do 
harm, will not loose sooner than the last of 
all days. 


[Al4 


Oh ship, fresh billows will bear thee back 
again upon the sea. What art thou doing? 
Resolutely gain the harbour. Art thou not 
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aware that thy side is bare of oars, that thy 
mast has been damaged by Africus the fleet, 
that thy yards groan and that without tackl- 
ing, thy hull can scarce withstand the sea, 
too violent? ‘Thy sails are not whole; the 
Gods upon whom thou, overwhelmed by mis- 
fortune, again and again wilt call, abide not 
with thee. Though built of Pontic pine, the 
daughter of a noble forest, vainly shalt thou 
boast of thy lineage and of thy name; the 
timorous seaman trusts not to painted sterns. 
Unless thou wouldst furnish sport for the 
winds, beware. Do thou, who formerly wast 
an anxious weariness to me and who now art 
my fond desire and a care, not light, shun 


those waters which flow among the glittering 
Cyclades. 


Tt! 


When the treacherous shepherd was car- 
rying off Helen, his hostess, in his Idaean 
ships through the straits, Nereus confined the 

swift winds in ease distasteful in order that 
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he might sing his dire forebodings: Under 
an evil omen art thou leading home her 
whom Greece will seek again and again with 
a mighty host, Greece, bound by an oath to 
destroy thy nuptial ties and the ancient realm 
of Priam. Alas, alas, for men and for horses 
how great the sweat; how many misfortunes 
are thou bringing upon the Dardanian race! 
Now Pallas makes ready with her helm, her 
aegis and her chariots, and her wrath she 
nurses. ‘Lhough exulting in the protection 
of Venus, in vain shalt thou comb thy locks 
and to thy lyre unwarlike thy pleasing songs, 
to women each in their turn, shalt sing. On 
thy couch, in vain, shalt thou seek to avoid 
the heavy spears, the barbs of the Gnossian 
darts, and Ajax, swift to pursue. Neverthe- 
less, thou shalt, alas, though late in the day, 
soil thine adulterous locks with dust. Dost 
thou not behold the son of Laertes, the de- 
stroyer of thy race; dost thou not behold 
Pylian Nestor? Salaminian Teucer and 
Sthenelus likewise, no haggard charioteer, 
skilled in warfare and in the task of curbing 
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steeds; both, unappalled, assail thee. Merio- 
nes, likewise, shalt thou know. Behold the 
dreadful Tydides, mightier than his sire, rag- 
ing as he seeks thee out; from whom thou, 
like some deer, of pasture heedless when he 
sights a wolf in another part of the vale, shalt 
flee, delicate, high-panting. Not such thy 
promise to thy light of love. Wrathful, the 
fleet of Achilles shall postpone the day for 
Ilium and for the Phrygian matrons, but 
after the fixed seasons, Achaean fire shall 
burn the [lian dwellings. 


st Seat Be 
MRR Ce Seca | 


I. 16. 


Daughter, more beautiful than thy beauti- 
ful mother, thou shalt destroy my libellous 
iambics, either by fire, or, if it pleaseth thee, 
by the Adriatic’s waters. Neither Dindy- 
mine nor the Pythian presence, nor Liber, 
as well, so greatly perturbs the minds of 
priests within sanctuaries as does sullen hat- 
red, nor do the Corybantes strike their sound- 
ing brasses with such force as sullen hatred 
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does, hatred, which neither Norican sword, 
the sea to ships destructive, cruel lightning, 
nor Jupiter himself, hurtling with awe-in- 
spiring din, restrains. Prometheus, forced to 
add to our primal clay a little portion cut off 
here and there, is said to have placed in our 
spleen the violence of a raging lion. Hatred 
overthrew Thyestes by destruction dire and 
proved the eventual cause why lofty cities 
perished utterly, was the cause why a host 
exulting, drove hostile ploughs over their 
walls. Curb thy temper; in my delightful 
youth the fervour of my disposition likewise 
incited and impelled me, raging, into rapid 
iambics. Now would I seek to change the 
morose for the kindly, if only thou wilt be- 
come my friend, when my strictures have 
been withdrawn, and wilt grant me once 
again thy good will. 


i Rae rg 


Nimble Faunus often leaves Lycaeus for 
charming Lucretilis and wards off the fiery 
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summer heat and the rainy winds from my 
she goats. O Tyndaris, whene’er the valleys 
and the smooth cliffs of sloping Ustica re- 
sound to the sweet pipe of Faunus, the spou- 
ses of a noisome mate, as they stray with im- 
punity through the sheltered thicket, seek 
out the hidden arbutus and the thyme, and 
the kidlings fear not the green snakes or the 
wolves, beloved of Mars. The Gods protect 
me; dear to the heart of the Gods are my 
reverence and my muse. Here from boun- 
teous horn will there flow for thee abund- 
antly a rich plenty of rural rewards. Here 
in secluded vale shalt thou shun the heats 
of the Dog Star and to Teian lute shalt sing 
of Penelope and of Circe, crystal-fair, both 
pining for one man. Here in the shade shalt 
thou drink bumpers of harmless Lesbian; 
Thyoneus, son of Semele, shall not join 
battle with Mars, nor suspect, shalt thou fear 
lest Cyrus the headstrong lay violent hands 
upon thee, no match for him, snatch away 
the fillet clinging to thy hair, and tear thy 
garments, not deserving such outrage. 
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I. 18. 


Thou shalt plant no tree, Varus, in Tibur’s 
kindly soil and about the walls of Catilus be- 
fore thou plantest the sacred vine. For to 
the abstemious, God has allotted all that is 
unpleasant. Not otherwise than because of 
wine do gnawing cares flee. Who, after 
Wine, complains of harsh warfare or of pov- 
erty? Who does not rather praise thee the 
more, Father Bacchus, and thee, comely 
Venus? But the contest, waged by the Cen- 
taurs, over their wine, with the Lapithae, 
Warns us not to use to excess the gifts of 
Liber the temperate, Evius, not lenient to the 
Sithonians, warns us; for those who are 
greedy for pleasure, separate right from 
wrong by a narrow dividing line. I shall 
not disturb thee, Bacchus the fair, when thou 
art unwilling, nor shall I drag into the open 
that which is hidden under leaves of many 
kinds. Silence the wild cymbals and the Be- 
recynthian horn, which self love, blind, vain 
glory, tossing a head only too empty, and 
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misplaced confidence, more transparent than . 
glass, leaky of secrets, follow. 


Teag; 


The cruel mother of the Cupids, the son 
of Theban Semele, and lustful desire com- 
mand me to surrender my heart once again 
to those loves that were ended. Glycera’s 
beauty, more purely resplendent than Parian 
marble, fires me. An engaging coquetry and 
a countenance only too dazzling to gaze upon 
inflame me. Venus has forsaken Cyprus and 
laying siege to me with all her powers, does 
not suffer me to tell of the Scythians, of the 
intrepid Parthian on his wheeling steed or 
of aught that has no relation to her. Ye 
youths, place fresh turf here, vervain, in- 
cense and a bowl of wine, two years old. 
When a victim has been sacrificed, she will 
come, more kindly. 


I-20: 
Maecenas, dear knight, thou shalt drink 
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crude Sabine wine from modest goblets, wine 
which I myself sealed up, to be kept in a 
Grecian jar, at that time when so great ap- 
plause was given thee at the theatre that sim- 
ultaneously the banks of thy sires’ river and 
the joyous echo of the Vatican Hill returned 
thee thy praises. Thou drinkest Caecuban, 
and grape crushed in a Calenian wine press; 
nor Falernian vines nor Formian hills season 
my cups. 


T7271. 


Ye tender maids, tell of Diana; ye youths, 
tell of Cynthius the unshorn and of Latona, 
deeply beloved by Jupiter the most mighty. 
Do ye praise her who delights in rivers and 
in the groves’ foliage, foliage such as that 
which stands prominent upon cold Algidus 
or which marks the dusky forests of Eryman- 
thus or of green Cragus. And ye, oh males, 
with praises as many, extol Tempe, and De- 
los, the birthplace of Apollo, and the shoul- 
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ders, renowned for their quiver and for a 
brother’s lyre. Moved by your prayers, may 
he avert warfare that causes tears, dread fam- 
ine and pestilence from the people and from 
Caesar, their leader, and send them upon the 
Persians and the Britons. 


i228 


He who is of blameless life, Fuscus, and 
free from crime, has no need of Moorish 
javelins, of a bow, or of a quiver heavy with 
poisoned arrows, whether he is about to make 
his way through the burning Syrtes, through 
the inhospitable Caucasus, or through those 
regions which the Hydaspes, famed in story, 
washes. For as I was singing of my Lalage 
in the Sabine forest, and care free, was wan- 
dering out of bounds, a wolf fled from me, 
though I was unarmed. Such a monster as 
does neither martial Daunia nourish beneath 
her oak trees, broadly spreading, nor does 
the land of Juba, the dry nurse of lions, en- 
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gender. Place me amid barren fields where 
no tree is ever given life anew by a warm 
breath of air, in that region of the world 
which mists and an inclement sky beset, place 
me beneath the chariot of the sun, too near, 
in a land to abodes denied, still will I love 
my Lalage sweetly smiling, sweetly prattling. 


i735: 


Like some fawn, that not without ground- 
less fear of the winds and of the woods, seeks 
his pavid mother on the pathless hills, dost 
thou shun me, Chloe For whether the com- 
ing of Spring stirs the leaves, easily shaken, 
or whether the green lizards part the bram- 
bles, in his heart and in his knees he trem- 
bles. And yet, I do not pursue thee to rend 
thee, as if I were some fierce tigress or a 
Gaeiulian lion. Nevertheless, now that thou 
art ripe for a husband, cease to follow after 


thy mother. 
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I. 24. 


What shame is there in thy grief for a 
head so dear; what bounds should there be 
to thy grief? Melpomene, to whom the Fa- 
ther has given a liquid voice and a lyre, teach 
us the songs of mourning. For eternal slum- 
ber weighs Quintilius down. When shall 
modesty, incorruptible integrity, the sister of 
justice, and truth, undisguised, e’er find his 
peer? He died, wept for by many good men 
and by none lamented more than by thee, 
Virgil. Alas, devout one, vainly of the 
Gods dost thou demand Quintilius, as one 
that should not have been handed over to 
them. Even if more persuasively than Thra- 
cian Orpheus thou shouldst tune the lyre, 
heard of the trees, the life blood will not re- 
turn to an empty shade which Mercury un- 
touched by prayers to relax the decrees of 
fate, may once have folded into his sable 
flock with his dread wand. Hard it is, but 
through resignation it becomes more toler- 
able; it is a sin to make any change. 
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FZ 


More rarely do the bold youths shake thy 
closed windows with frequent knocks, they 
do not deprive thee of sleep, and that door, 
which formerly moved its hinges full easily, 
now hugs the sill. Less and less dost thou 
hear now: Lydia, art thou sleeping through 
the long night while I am pining away? An 
old woman, of little account, in lonely alley 
ways shalt thou weep for the contemptuous 
profligates, one after the other, when the 
Thracian wind rages all the more at the 
time of the new moon and when vehement 
desire and lust, such as are wont to madden 
the dams of horses, burn in thy cankered liv- 
er; not without complaint, thou, that the joy- 
ous youth delights rather in ivy, greenly 
growing, and in dark coloured myrtle and 
that he consigns withered leaves to Hebrus, 
the companion of winter. 


Les26, 


Friendly to the Muses and quite uncon- 
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cerned regarding him who may be feared be- 
neath the Bear as king of the frigid zone, 
or, as to what may terrify Tiridates, I will 
commit sorrow and fear to the wanton winds 
that they may waft them to the Cretan sea. 
Sweet Pimplea, who dost delight in fount- 
ains unpolluted, twine sun kissed flowers, 
weave a garland for my Lamia. Without 
thee my honours avail nothing. It befits thee 
and thy sisters to immortalize him in new 
strains and on the Lesbian lyre. 


ec 


It is the wont of the Thracians to quarrel 
over cups meant for enjoyment; away with 
the barbarous custom, shield Bacchus the 
modest from bloody quarrels. How greatly 
is the Median sword at variance with lights 
and wine! Quiet your unholy din, my com- 
rades, and on bended elbow rest. Do you 
wish me likewise to take my share of the 
strong Falerniane Let the brother of Opun- 
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tian Megilla tell of what wound he rejoices 
in, of the dart whereby he is perishing. Thy 
inclination thereto is lacking? Under no 
other condition will I drink. Whatever be 
the love that conquers thee, it consumes thee 
with flames for which there is no cause to 
blush. It is always with a pure passion that 
thou transgressest. Be of good cheer and 
whate’er thou hast at heart, confide to ears 
that may be trusted. Alas, wretched youth, 
deserving a better love, in what a Charybdis 
art thou struggling! What wise woman, what 
sorcerer, by means of his Thessalian drugs, 
what God, will be able to set thee free? 
From that Chimaera of triple shape, scarce 
Pegasus, even, will liberate thee, ensnared. 


LEAs 


The pitiful need of a little scanty dust con- 
fines thee, Archytas, the measurer of seas and 
lands and of sands that know no number, near 
the Matinian shore, and it doth naught avail 
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thee, doomed to die, that thou hast made an 
attempt upon the celestial abodes and in 
thought hast passed over the rounded poles. 
Pelops’ sire, the table companion of the 
Gods, Tithonus, wafted to the skies, and 
Minos, admitted to the secrets of Jove, per- 
ished. Tartarus holds Panthoides, sent down 
a second time to Orcus, although by un- 
fastening the shield he had called upon the 
affairs of Troy to bear him witness and had 
conceded to black death naught save his sin- 
ews and his skin; in thy judgment no ignoble 
champion of nature and of truth. But one 
and the same night awaits all and the path 
of death must be trodden at some time. 
Some, the Furies give over as sport for grim 
Mars; the greedy sea is the mariners’ de- 
struction. Corpses, both of old and young, 
are mingled, and crowded together; not one 
head escapes from fell Proserpine. 

Notus the swift, the companion of Orion 
setting, submerged me, likewise, beneath the 
Illyrian waves. But be not unkind, mariner, 
and grudge not to cast a little of the drifting 
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sand upon my unburied bones and head. Let 
Eurus threaten the Hesperian billows as he 
will, the Venusian woods may pay penalty, 
if thou art spared, and may many a reward 
be showered down upon thee, whenever pos- 
sible, by Jove the kindly, and by Neptune, 
the protector of holy Tarentum. If thou 
neglectest this, thou wilt, perchance, commit 
a crime against thy innocent posterity: may 
justice, exacting its due, and may mocking 
reverses await thine own self. I will not be 
abandoned with my supplications slighted; 
no atonement shall absolve thee. Although 
thou art in haste the delay will not be long; 
when thou hast strewn the dust thrice, thou 
mayst depart. 


229. 


Now art thou coveting, Iccius, the Ara- 
bians’ treasures which confer happiness; thou 
art making ready for bitter warfare against 
the rulers of Sabaea, never conquered be- 
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fore, and for the formidable Mede thou art 
forging chains. Who from among the bar- 
barian maidens shall serve thee, when her 
bethrothed is slain? What youth, with an- 
ointed locks, from the palace, skilled to aim 
on his father’s bow the Seric arrows, shall be 
placed in charge of thy wine cups? Who will 
deny that downward-sliding streams can 
glide back up the steep hills and that the Ti- 
ber can reverse his course when thou, who 
hadst given promise of better things, art 
intending to exchange the works of the re- 
nowned Panaetius, bought up far and wide, 
and the Socratic school for Iberian corselets. 


I. 30. 


Venus, queen of Gnidos and of Paphos, 
forsake thy beloved Cyprus and betake thy- 
self unto the charming abode of Glycera, 
who is invoking thee with incense large. 
With thee, may thine ardent boy, may the 
Graces with their zones unloosed, may 
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Youth, without thee little able to please, and 
may Mercury hasten. 


3h 


What does the bard ask of Apollo en- 
shrined? For what does he pray as he pours 
out new wine from the bowl? Not for the 
rich corn fields of fertile Sardinia, not for 
the goodly herds of sunny Calabria, not for 
gold or for Indian ivory, not for those lands 
which Liris, noiseless stream, with silent 
waters eats away. Let those to whom for- 
tune has given vines, prune them with a Ca- 
lenian knife and let the wealthy merchant, 
dear to the Gods themselves—since forsooth 
he traverses scathelessly the Atlantic ocean 
three or four times during the year—drain 
from his golden goblets the wines for which 
he has bartered his Syrian wares. Olives, 
chiccory and wholesome mallows are my 
food. Son of Latona, grant me, I pray, that 
in good health and with a sound mind I may 
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enjoy what I have acquired, that I may not 
pass an unseemly old age, nor one lacking 
the lyre. 


ioe: 


We are called upon. O lute, if at ease in 
the shade, we have with thee sung in sport 
some lay which may live for this year and 
for many more, come, sing a Latian song, 
thou who first wast tuned by that Lesbian 
citizen, who, though bold in warfare, yet in 
the midst of arms, or whether he had moored 
on the damp strand his vessel tossed about, 
sang of Liber and of the Muses, of Venus 
and of the boy who ever clings to her, and 
of Lycus, beautiful with his black eyes and 
black hair. O tortoise shell, the glory of 
Phoebus, welcome at the feasts of Jove the 
most high, sweet solace of our toil, bid me 
welcome whene’er I duly call upon thee. 


1.333 
While thinking of ruthless Glycera, do not 
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grieve beyond measure, Albius, do not sing 
those piteous elegies, because, her faith hav- 
ing been broken, a younger man outshines 
thee. Love for Cyrus fires Lycoris, disting- 
uished for her low forehead; Cyrus inclines 
towards Pholoe the cruel, but she-goats will 
be mated with Apulian wolves before Pholoe 
sins with a base libertine. Thus does it please 
Venus, who delights in grim jest, to bring 
under her brazen yoke bodies and minds, ill 
matched. When a love, more worthy, was 
seeking me out, the freedwoman, Myrtale, 
fiercer than the straits of the Adriatic, as 
they round out the Calabrian bight, held me 
in bondage pleasing. 


I. 34. 


While J, a neglectful and infrequent wor- 
shipper of the Gods, once wandered, versed 
in senseless wisdom, now I am compelled to 
throw my sails aback and to retrace courses 
forsaken. For Diespiter, the clouds with 
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flashing fire oft cleaving, has driven his thun- 
dering steeds through the clear skv, whereby 
the sluggish earth and the wandering streams, 
Styx, the fearful site of hateful Taenarus, 
and the confines of Atlas are shaken. God 
has power to change the lowest for the high- 
est; he abases the illustrious man, bringing 
forward that which is hidden. From one, 
Fortune the spoiler, with piercing din, bears 
away the crown and joys in placing it upon 
another. 


Too: 


Goddess, who rulest over beloved Antium, 
strong to raise our mortal bodies from the 
lowest stations, or to convert proud triumphs 
into disasters, the poor tiller of the soil, with 
anxious prayer, beseeches thee; whosoever 
with Bithynian keel furrows the Carpathian 
sea, appeals to thee, the mistress of the ocean. 
Thee, the rough Dacian, thee, the roving 
Scythians dread. Cities, nations, Latium the 
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fierce and the mothers of barbarian kings 
dread thee. Purple clad tyrants fear lest 
with destructive foot thou shouldst overthrow 
the column now standing, or lest the thronging 
populace incite the loiterers to arms, to arms! 
and shatter their power. Thy handmaiden, 
Necessity, carrying in her brazen hand rafter 
spikes and wedges, always goes before thee; 
nor are the cruel hook and the molten lead 
wanting. Hope adores thee, and Constancy, 
the rare, enveloped in her white robe, adores 
thee, nor does she refuse to be thy compan- 
ion, even when with changed garb, like some 
enemy, thou dost forsake the abodes of the 
mighty. But the fickle mob and the perjured 
courtesan fall away, and friends, too false to 
bear burdens in common, take their flight 
when our wine casks have been drained to 
the lees. Mayest thou protect Caesar, about 
to set out against the Britons, farthest away 
of those upon earth; mayest thou preserve the 
recent levy of youths, feared in the regions 
of the Orient and on the Red Sea. Alas, we 
are ashamed of our scars, of our misdeeds, 
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of our brothers. From what deeds have we, 
a hardened generation refrained? Impious 
beings, what have we left unharmed? From 
what has youth held his hand, through fear 
of the Gods? What altars has he spared? 
Would that thou mightst forge upon anvil 
new our blunted swords to be turned against 
the Massagetae and the Arabs. 


1.36. 


With incense and with the lute, with the 
blood of a bull calf, as is ‘due, it delights us 
to appease the Gods, the protectors of Nu- 
mida, who, now safely returned from farth- 
est Hesperia, distributes many a kiss among 
his beloved companions, yet to none more 
than to his dear Lamia, remembering his 
boyhood passed under the same master, and 
the toga that they changed at the same time. 
Let not this fair day lack its Cretan mark; 
let there be no limit to the wine jars brought 
forth, no rest for the feet that dance in Sal- 
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ian wise. Let not Damalis, mighty at wine, 
o’ercome Bassus by Thracian draughts. Let 
not roses, the long lived parsley or the short 
lived lily be wanting at our feast. On Da- 
malis all will fix their lascivious eyes, yet 
Damalis, more clinging than the lustful ivy, 
will not be torn from her new paramour. 


| ioe 8 


It is now that we should drink, my boon 
companions, it is now that we should stamp 
upon the ground with flying feet, now is it 
the time to deck the couches of the Gods 
with Salian banquets. Ere now it had been a 
sin to bring forth the Caecuban from our an- 
cestral cellars so long as a queen with a pol- 
luted horde of men, was plotting madly con- 
ceived ruin for the Capitol, and for the em- 
pire, destruction. She that was so bold that 
there was naught to which she did not 
aspire; made drunk by sweet success. But 
the fact that scarce one vessel was saved from 
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the flames, abated her fury, and Caesar re- 
duced her mind, maddened by Mareotic 
Wine, to a state of veritable terror, when (as 
a hawk pursues the gentle doves or a fleet 
hunter the hare o’er the plains of snowy Hae- 
monia) he pressed close upon her with the 
oar, as she fled from Italy, in order that he 
might put in chains the baleful monster. She, 
seeking to die in nobler wise, unlike a 
woman, dreaded not the sword nor sought 
secluded shores in her swift fleet. Having 
become bolder-when resolved upon death, 
with tranquil mien did she dare to enter her 
tottering palace and courageously to lay hold 
of the swift serpents in order that she might 
absorb the black venom into her body. A 
woman of no mean spirit, she, scorning to be 
borne off in the cruel Liburnian ships, as a 
subject, for a haughty triumph. 


Lo; 


I hate Persian luxury, my lad; chaplets 
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woven from linden bark are not to my taste. 
Forbear to search in those places where the 
late rose lingers. I ask that in thy assiduity 
thou addest naught to the unpretending myr- 
tle. Neither for thee is the myrtle unsuit- 
able, my serving lad, nor for me as I drink 
beneath the thickly growing vine. 


Book Two 


iv 


Of the Civil War, since the time when 
Metellus was consul, of the causes of the 
War, of its blunders and operations, of the 
sport of fortune, of confederacies, fraught 
with danger, between the leaders, and of 
arms smeared with blood for which no ex- 
piation has yet been made, dost thou treat: 
a task full of perilous hazard; on fires hidden 
beneath treacherous ashes art thou treading. 
Let the muse of austere tragedy depart for a 
little from the stage; when thou hast set 
forth the public events in order, soon, in Ce- 
cropian style shalt thou take up thy great 
task anew, Pollio, renowned safeguard of the 
sorrowing accused and of the Senate seeking 
thy council, Pollio, for whom by a Dalma- 
tian triumph, the laurel has created honours 

51 
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everlasting. Even now thou deafenest our 
ears with the threatening sound of trumpets, 
now clarions blare and the glitter of arms 
strikes with terror the flying steeds and the 
visages of the horsemen. Now do I seem to 
hear of mighty leaders soiled with grime, 
not inglorious, and of all on earth subdued 
save the stubborn soul of Cato. Juno, and 
each one of the Gods that favoured the Afri- 
cans, powerless, have retired from a land un- 
avenged, and have given up the grandsons 
of the victors as a sacrificial atonement to 
Jugurtha. What field is not enriched by 
Latin blood, and, by its graves has not borne 
Witness to our unhallowed strife, has not 
borne witness to the crash of MHesperia’s 
downfall, heard by the Medes? What flood 
or what river does not know of our deplor- 
able ware What sea has Daunian carnage 
not discoloured? What shore is free from 
our blood? But do not lay thy jests aside, 
my rash muse, to undertake anew the task of 
a Cean dirge. With me in Dionean grotto 
essay strains with a livelier quill. 
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TT: 


Crispus Sallustius, thou that art scornful 
of wealth that is hidden away in the niggard 
earth, silver has no lustre unless it shine in 
moderation’s use. Proculeius, renowned for 
his fatherly feeling towards his brothers, will 
live through a length of ages. Him, undy- 
ing fame will bear on pinion that dares not 
droop. By subduing an avaricious disposition 
thou shalt rule more widely than if thou 
shouldst join Libya to Gades, far away; than 
if the Phoenicians of both lands were subject 
to thee only. Fell dropsy by self indulgence 
grows; it does not drive away thirst unless 
the cause of the disease has fled from the 
veins, and the watery lassitude from the pal- 
lid body. Virtue, at variance with the rab- 
ble, removes Phraates, though restored to the 
throne of Cyrus, from the number of the 
blest, and teaches the people not to make use 
of misleading expressions; conceding a king- 
dom, a diadem secure and deathless bays to 
him only who views vast hoards with a stea- 
dy gaze. 
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Delius, thou that art doomed to die, remem- 
ber, amid difficulties, to keep a tranquil mind, 
nor less, in prosperous circumstances, one re- 
strained from arrogant exultation, whether 
thou hast lived in sorrow all thy years, or 
whether, while reposing in some secluded 
mead, thou hast regaled thyself on festal days 
with some choice brand of Falernian. Where 
the mighty pine and the silver poplar delight 
to join in forming with their branches a wel- 
come shade, and where the fleeting stream 
strives to hurry past down its winding bed, 
thither bid them bring wine, ointments and 
the blossoms, too short lived, of the lovely 
rose, so long as circumstances, youth and the 
sable threads of the Three Sisters permit. 
Thou shalt leave the woodlands which thou 
hast purchased, thy dwelling and thy villa 
which the yellow Tiber washes; thou shalt 
leave them and thy heir shall enjoy the rich- 
es that thou hast piled up on high. It mat- 
ters nothing whether thou art a rich des- 
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cendant of Inachus of yore, or whether, a 
poor man of the lowest origin thou dost pass 
thy days in the open air, thou shalt become 
the victim of Orcus that knows no pity. To 
the same place are we all driven; the lot of 
us all is shaken in the urn, sooner or later to 
come forth to put us aboard the bark, for 
eternal exile. 


II. 4. 


Let not thy love for a handmaiden cause 
thee shame, Phocian Xanthias. Long ago, a 
slave, Briseis, attracted the haughty Achilles 
by her snowy white complexion. The beauty 
of the captive Tecmessa fascinated her lord, 
Ajax, Telamon’s son. Atrides, in the midst of 
his triumph, burned for a virgin, seized by 
force, after the barbarian squadrons had fallen 
before the conquering Thessalians, and the 
taking off of Hector had delivered to the 
wearied Greeks a Pergama more easily to be 
overthrown. Thou knowest not but that the 
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parents of thy blond Phyllis may be wealthy, 
and may give dignity to thee as their son-in- 
law. Assuredly she is of royal origin and 
complains of her household Gods ill dis- 
posed. Believe me, she beloved by thee is 
not of the villainous rabble; one so true, so 
disdainful of gain can not have been born of 
a mother that would cause ther shame. Her 
arms, her face and rounded calves, heart 
whole I praise. Avoid suspecting him whose 
age is hastening on to close its fortieth year. 


He Ss 


She is not strong enough as yet to bear the 
yoke on her bowed neck, to share burdens 
equally with her mate or to support the 
weight of the bull, into love rushing. Thy 
heifer’s heart is in the green fields; now in 
streams does she temper the oppressive heat, 
now to sport with bull calves in the marshy 
willow groves, does she delight greatly. 
Away with thy longing for unripe grapes; 
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soon for thee will many coloured autumn 
dye the dark clusters with a purple hue. 
Soon will she follow thee (for time speeds 
furiously on and to her age will add the years 
which it has taken from thine) soon, with 
wanton brow will Lalage seek thee for a 
bridegroom. Coy Pholoe is not more beloved 
than she; not Chloris, with her white shoul- 
ders, as resplendent as shines the clear 
moon on the sea by night; not Gnidian Gy- 
ges, whom, if thou shouldst set amidst a chor- 
us of girls, the slight difference would mis- 
lead guests wonderfully shrewd, so flowing 
his locks and so deceptive his appearance. 


EG: 


Septimius, thou that art ready to set out with 
me for Gades, or against the Cantabrian un- 
taught to bear our yoke, or for the wild Syr- 
tes, where ever seethes the Moorish wave, oh 
that Tibur, founded by an Argive colonist, 
may be the resting place of my old age, may 
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be a haven for one, weary of the seas, of trav- 
el and of warfare. If the unkindly Fates bar 
me therefrom, I shall seek out the river Ga- 
laesus, dear to skin-clad sheep, and the fields 
that once were ruled over by Laconian Pha- 
lanthus. That corner of the earth where the 
honey yields not to that of Hymettus and 
where the olive rivals that of green Vena- 
frum, is dear to me above all others. Where 
Jupiter grants a lengthy spring and mild 
winters, and where Aulon, dear to the fruit- 
ful vine, envies not Falernian grapes in the 
least. That spot and those blissful heights 
summon thee and me together. There shalt 
thou sprinkle the glowing ashes of the poet, 
thy friend, with a tear, as is due. 


A awe 


Pompey, first among my comrades, thou 
that with me hast oft been brought to the last 
extremity, when Brutus was leader in the 
strife, who has restored thee, as a Roman cit- 
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izen, to thy country’s Gods and to an Italian 
sky? Having crowned my locks, shining with 
Syrian ointment, oft with thee did I kill lin- 
gering time by means of wine revels. I was 
at Philippi with thee, with thee was I in the 
precipitate flight—my shield not with honour 
cast away—when valour was overcome and 
threatening visages struck the earth with 
their chins. But Mercury the fleet bore me 
away, trembling, in a thick cloud, through 
the midst of the foe: thee, the billow swal- 
lowing up again, bore on its boiling surges 
into the midst of the war. Wherefore give 
to Jove the feast that is due, and lay thy 
body, wearied with long warfare, beneath my 
bay tree and spare not the casks intended for 
thee. With Massic that brings forgetfulness 
fill high the polished goblets; from shells ca- 
pacious pour forth the ointments. Whose is 
the task hastily to fashion chaplets of moist 
parsley or of myrtle? Whom shall Venus ap- 
point to be ruler of our revel? Not more 
sanely than the Edonians will I carouse; sweet 
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it is for me to exceed now that I have regained 
my friend. 


II. 8. 


If any punishment for thy faith forsworn 
had ever wrought thee harm, Barine, if thou 
hadst become fouler by one black tooth or by 
a single nail, I should believe thee. But as 
soon as thou bindest thy faithless head by an 
oath, thou dost shine much more resplendent- 
ly beautiful, and dost walk abroad, the com- 
mon charge of our youth: It profiteth thee 
to forswear the buried ashes of thy mother, 
the silent tokens of the night with all the 
sky and the Gods who are exempt from chill 
death. At this, I say, Venus herself laughs; 
at this the artless nymphs and Cupid the 
ruthless, ever sharpening his flaming arrows 
on his blood-stained whetstone, laugh. Add 
that all the youthful generation is growing up 
for thee; for thee is growing up a new train of 
slaves, and thy former lovers, though they 
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have threatened oft, do not forsake the abode 

of their perjured mistress. Mothers fear thee 

because of their youthful sons; miserly old 

men fear thee, and hapless damsels newly 

wed, fear lest thy influence cause their hus- 
bands to tarry. 


Ti-9. 


Showers do not pour from the clouds un- 
ceasingly upon the stubbly fields nor do fit- 
ful blasts for ever trouble the Caspian Sea, 
nor stands the ice stirless throughout all the 
months in the regions of Armenia, Valgius 
my friend; the oak forests of Garganus are 
not always struggling with the blasts of the 
North wind and the mountain ashes are not 
always being stripped of their leaves In 
tearful strains art thou ever dwelling upon 
thy Mystes taken away from thee; thy pas- 
sions cease not when Hesper rises or when he 
flees before the hurrying sun. But that aged 
man who had lived through three genera- 
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tions did not mourn throughout all his years 
for his beloved Antilochus nor did parents 
or Phrygian sisters weep for their budding 
Troilus for ever. Cease at length from weak 
repinings and rather let us sing of the new- 
ly won trophies of Augustus Caesar, of the 
Niphates, frozen; of how the river Medus, 
added to the list of the conquered, rolls hum- 
bler eddies along and of how the Gelonians, 
within their set boundaries, ride over their 
narrowed plains. 


os eee 


IT..10.; 


Thou wilt live more rationally, Licinius, 
by neither venturing continually upon the 
deep, nor, by hugging too closely the treach- 
erous shore, when timorously from storms 
thou art shrinking. He who chooses the gol- 
den mean, safely avoids the squalor of a ruin- 
ous dwelling; temperately eschews a mansion 
that is likely to cause envy. A mighty pine 
tree is the more often shaken by the wind, 
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lofty towers fall with all the heavier crash 
and thunderbolts strike the highest mountains. 
In adversity a well disciplined mind hopes 
for a change of fortune; in prosperity, be- 
wares of achange. Jupiter brings the dreary 
winters back; he takes them away, likewise. 
Ill, though it be now, it will not always be 
thus hereafter. At times Apollo with his 
lyre arouses the silent muse; he does not al- 
ways keep his bow on the stretch. In strait- 
ened circumstances display spirit and forti- 
tude; in like fashion, when the wind is too 
favourable, wisely reef thy swelling sails. 


Tek 


Forbear to enquire, Quintius Hirpinus, 
what the warlike Cantabrian and what the 
Scythian, separated from us by the Adriatic 
flung between, are plotting, and fret not con- 
cerning the requirements of an existence that 
needs but little. Beardless youth and comeli- 
ness take their flight, when withered old age 
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drives away frolic loves and tranquil sleep. 
The selfsame glory does not abide continual- 
ly in spring flowers and the bright moon does 
not always shine with face unchanged. Why 
weary a lowly mind with interminable dis- 
cussions? With our grizzled locks rose-per- 
fumed or anointed with Assyrian nard, why 
not drink while we may, reclining thus at 
ease beneath the lofty platan or beneath this 
pine? Evius drives away gnawing cares. 
What lad will soonest cool our goblets of 
fiery Falernian in the water as it flows by? 
Who will entice from her home the cour- 
tezan Lyde, in the by-way dwelling? Go, bid 
her hasten with her ivory lyre; her hair 
bound loosely in a knot after the fashion of 
a Spartan girl. 


FIZ 


Thou wouldst not wish the story of the 
protracted wars of savage Numantia, the 
story of dread Hannibal, of the Sicilian sea 
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empurpled with Punic blood, of the fierce 
Lapithae, of Hylaeus flown with wine and 
of Earth’s sons (at the peril caused by whom 
the illustrious house of Saturn trembled) 
subdued by the hand of Hercules, to be ad- 
apted to the lyre’s tender strains. In his- 
toric prose, Maecenas, hadst thou better tell 
of the battles of Caesar, and of boastful 
kings, led- by the neck through our streets. 
The Muse would have me tell of the sweet 
songs of the lady Licymnia, of her eyes shin- 
ing brightly and of her heart right faithful 
to loves that are reciprocated. Her it mis- 
beseems not to foot it in choral dances, to vie 
in jest, or to link arms with the blooming 
virgins on the sacred festal day of Diana, the 
renowned. When she turns her neck to thy 
burning kisses, or with easy cruelty with- 
holds that which she would like to have 
snatched rather than asked for, that which 
she sometimes deigns herself to snatch, veri- 
ly, wouldst thou exchange one of Licymnia’s 
tresses for all that Achaemenes the wealthy 
possessed, for the Mygdonian treasures of 
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fertile Phrygia or for the teeming houses of 
the Arabiansr 


LL es: 


Whosoever first planted thee, planted thee 
on an ill omened day, oh tree, and with im- 
pious hand reared thee to be the bane of 
posterity and the reproach of the country- 
side. I could believe that he strangled his 
father and bespattered his inmost cham- 
bers, at dead of night, with the blood 
of a guest. He who set thees intomy 
field, oh thou sorry log, fated to fall 
upon the head of thy unoffending master, 
had prepared Colchian poisons and had com- 
mitted any crime, wherever conceived. Man 
is never sufficiently on his guard from hour 
to hour against that which he should shun. 
The Phoenician mariner dreads the Bospor- 
us greatly and fears not more the fate which 
is hidden elsewhere. The soldier fears the ar- 
rows and the swift flight of the Parthian; the 
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Parthian fears chains and the might of Italy, 
but death’s strength, unforeseen, has swept 
away nations and will sweep them away. 
How nearly did we behold the realms of 
gloomy Proserpine, Aeacus administering 
justice, the seats of the devout, Sappho, in 
Aeolian strains, complaining of the maidens 
of her native land, and thee, Alcaeus, with 
golden quill sounding more loudly the hard- 
ships of the sea, the hardships of exile and 
the hardships of war. The shades admire 
each one uttering words that deserve a 
reverent silence, but the throng pressed 
shoulder to shoulder, more gladly hears with 
its ears of battles, and of tyrants banished. 
What a marvel. Enthralled by these lays, the 
hundred headed monster droops his sable 
ears and the serpents, entwined in the locks 
of the Eumenides, are charmed. Nay, both 
Prometheus and the sire of Pelops by the 
sweet sound are beguiled from their Iabours 
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and Orion desires not to arouse the lions or 
the timid lynxes. 


IT. 14. 


Alas the fleeting years are gliding by, oh 
Postumus, my Postumus, and piety will not 
cause wrinkles, old age sternly advancing and 
unconquerable death to delay. Oh my friend, 
not with three hundred bulls for every day 
that passes, shalt thou propitiate Pluto, 
whom tears can not move, who holds in thrall 
thrice great Geryon and Tityus by means of 
that gloomy flood, o’er which we, who are 
nourished by earth’s bounty, whether we be 
kings or needy husbandmen, must all sail. In 
vain shall we avoid bloody warfare and the 
battered surges of the hoarse Adriatic; vainly 
through the Autumn shall we beware of 
Auster, harmful to our bodies. Go we must, 
and must behold gloomy Cocytus meander- 
ing with sluggish wave, the accursed race of 
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Danaus, and Sisyphus, son of Aeolus, con- 
demned to lasting toil. Thy lands, thy dwel- 
ling and thy charming spouse must all be 
abandoned and of those trees which thou art 
growing, none, save the abhorred cypresses, 
will follow their short lived master. Thy 
heir, more worthy, will consume the Caecu- 
ban which thou hast guarded with one hun- 
dred keys and will stain thy splendid floor- 
ing with wine choicer than that drunk at 
pontiffs’ feasts. 


iO ga a 


Palatial structures will soon leave but few 
acres for the plough; on all sides ponds will 
be seen, spreading more widely than the Lu- 
crine Lake, and the unwedded platan will 
displace the elm. Then beds of violets, myr- 
tles and an all abundance of sweet smelling 
flowers will scatter their fragrance among the 
olive orchards which had been fruitful under 
a former owner. Then with its branches the 
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thickly growing laurel tree will repulse the 
fiery onsets of the sun. Not thus was it or- 
dained by the precepts of Romulus and of 
Cato, the unshorn, and by the rule of the men 
of old. In their time, a private citizen’s 
means were narrow; the public revenue was 
great. No private citizen’s portico, by ten 
foot rods measured out, caught the cool Nor- 
thern breeze; the law did not permit them to 
reject the turf that chance supplied, but com- 
manded them to make splendid, at the public 
charge, their towns and the temples of their 
Gods with freshly hewn stone. 


Tis 16; 


When black clouds have hidden the moon 
and when stars shine not clearly upon mari- 
ners, he who is caught upon the broad Aeg- 
aean asks the Gods for a calm. Thrace in 
warfare raging, asks for peace, my Grosphus, 
the Medes, gay with their quivers, ask for 
repose; repose which can not be purchased 
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with jewels, with purple or with gold. For 
neither wealth nor the Consul’s lictor frees 
minds from wretched disquietudes, or ban- 
ishes Care, round fretted ceilings flitting. 
He, upon whose frugal board, the salt cellar, 
from sire inherited, shines brightly, lives up- 
on little, well. Nor sordid avarice nor fear 
deprives him of his gentle sleep. Why do 
we, who are strong only during our short 
generation, attempt many things? Why do 
we change our own country for one warmed 
by another sun? What exile has escaped from 
himself as well as from his native land? 
Carking care boards brazen beaked ships, 
and swifter than deer, swifter than cloud 
compelling Eurus, leaves not the horsemen’s 
squadrons. A mind that is content with 
present conditions should beware of worry- 
ing as regards the future and should temper 
bitternesses with a pleasant smile. There is 
naught that is blest in every respect. Sudden 
death carried off Achilles, the renowned; a 
protracted old age wasted Tithonus, and to 
me, perhaps, time will grant that which it 
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has denied to thee. Around thee a hundred 
herds, around thee Sicilian cows low; for 
thee there neighs a mare suited for a four 
horse chariot. Woollen garments, double dyed: 
with African purple, clothe thee. Fate, that 
proves not false, has bestowed upon me a 
few small fields, some slight inspiration from 
the Grecian muse and the power to scorn 
the envious rabble. 


1G AS br 


Why dost thou make me dispirited by thy 
complaints? Oh Maecenas, noble adornment 
and pillar of my fortunes, neither to the 
Gods nor to me it is acceptable that thou 
shouldst die before me. Ah, if a death, too 
sudden snatches thee, part of my very soul, 
away, why should I, the remaining portion, 
linger on, not so prized, and surviving not un- 
hurte That day will bring destruction to us 
both. I have sworn no false oath; whenever 
thou leadest the way, we will go, we will 


ee bi es 
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go, ready to take the last journey of all to- 
gether. Neither the breath of fiery Chimae- 
ra, nor hundred headed Gyas—should he rise 
again—ever shall tear me from thee; thus 
have mighty Justice and the Fates decreed. 
Whether the Scales, the ill omened Scorpion 
—the more prevailing influence of my natal 
hour—or Capricorn, lord of the Hesperian 
wave, look down upon me, in wondrous wise 
do both our stars agree. Jove’s glorious pro- 
tection rescued thee from baleful Saturn and 
made slow the pinions of winged fate when 
the thronging populace in the theatre thrice 
raised a joyful shout. The tree trunk, fallen 
on my head, had taken me off, if Faunus, the 
guardian of men dear to Mercury, had not 
warded off the blow with his right hand. Re- 
member to offer victims and to dedicate a 
votive shrine; we will slay a humble lamb. 


P18, 


Nor ivory nor golden panel shines in my 
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dwelling; Hymettian beams do not rest upon 
columns quarried in the most remote parts 
of Africa, nor have I, like some base born 
connection, taken possession of the palace of 
an Attalus. No client ladies of gentle birth 
weave for me garments of Laconian purple; 
yet integrity and a kindly vein of wit are 
‘mine, and me, though poor, the rich man 
seeks out. Happy enough with my single Sa- 
bine estate I importune the Gods for noth- 
ing more nor do I press my influential friend 
for larger gifts.. Day is displaced by day and 
new moons wax but to wane. At the very 
brink of thy death thou art contracting for 
marble to be sawn; unmindful of the grave, 
thou art building houses, and not rich 
enough with the strand as thy boundary line, 
thou art busied with extending the shores of 
the sea that roars against Baiae. Nay, why 
dost thou remove the neighbouring landmarks, 
and covetous one that thou art, leap over the 
boundary lines of the dependants? Wife 
and husband, bearing in their bosoms their 
ancestral Gods and their wretched children, 
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are both driven forth. Yet no mansion awaits 
the wealthy more certainly than do the des- 
tined bonds of greedy Orcus. Why art thou 
grasping for more? Earth yawns for poor 
men and the youthful sons of kings alike. 
The myrmidon of Orcus, though tempted by 
gold, did not bring back the crafty Prome- 
theus. He curbs proud Tantalus and the race 
of Tantalus; summoned or unsummoned he 
hears; he brings relief to the poor man who 
has fulfilled his tasks. 


Ee. 


Believe me, ye coming generations, I have 
seen Bacchus among cliffs remote, teaching 
his songs; I have seen the nymphs, his pu- 
pils, and the pricked up ears of goat footed 
satyrs. Evoe! My spirit trembles with fear 
recent and wildly rejoices because my breast 
is full of the inspiration of Bacchus. 
Spare me, spare me, Liber, dreadful with 
thy mighty rod. It is permitted me to 
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sing of the headstrong Thyades, of the 
fountain of wine, of rivers with their 
wealth of milk and to tell once again of 
honey gushing from hollow trees. And it 
is granted me to tell of the glory of thy 
blessed spouse, enrolled among the constel- 
lations, of the dwellings of Pentheus over- 
thrown in-ruin not light and of the fall of 
Thracian Lycurgus. ‘Thou tamest rivers, 
thou tamest seas barbaric. Moist with wine, 
midst peaks remote, thou dost bind, without 
danger, the locks of the Bistonides in a snaky 
knot. When the impious band of the Giants 
was scaling the steep to the realms of thy 
sire, with thy lion claws and dreadful jaw 
didst thou repulse Rhoetus. Thou wert said 
to be better fitted for dance, jest and sport 
than for battle, nevertheless, thou wert ac- 
customed to war as well as to peace. Thee, 
adorned with thy golden horn, Cerberus be- 
held and harmed not. Gently sweeping his 
tail, he licked thy legs and feet with his 
triple tongue as thou wert departing. 
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P20: 


On no worn or weakling pinion shall J, 
a bard of double form, be borne through the 
liquid air. I shall sojourn no longer upon 
earth, and, superior to envy, I shall forsake 
the cities of men. I, the offspring of lowly 
parents, I whom thou callest beloved, Mace- 
nas, shall not perish, by Stygian wave shall 
not be confined. Now, even now, gathers 
the rough skin upon my thighs, above I am 
transformed into a white bird and through 
fingers and shoulders sprouts the light plum- 
age. A tuneful bird, now, swifter than 
Daedalian Icarus, the shores of the moaning 
Bosporus, shall I view, the Gaetulian Syrtes 
and the Hyperborean plains. The Colchi- 
an, the Dacian, who feigns that he fears not 
the Marsian cohorts, and the Gelonians, far 
away, will know of me. From me the learned 
Iberian and he who drinks of the Rhone 
will learn. Let there be no dirges, no un- 
seemly grief and lamentations at my obse- 
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quies unreal. Quiet your wailing and the 
empty ceremonies of the grave omit. 


BooK THREE 


i 


I hate the ignorant rabble and I keep it 
at a distance. Preserve a reverent silence. 
I, a priest of the muses, sing to virgins and 
to youths strains not heard before. The dom- 
inion of monarchs, who inspire fear, extends 
over their own subjects; the dominion of 
Jove, who is renowned for his victory over 
the Giants, who sways all things with his nod, 
extends over monarchs themselves. It may 
chance that one man lays out his orchards in 
rows more widely spaced than does another, 
that this one takes the field as a candidate of 
nobler birth, that that one competes because 
superior in character and reputation, and that 
another has a larger throng of retainers. Ne- 
cessity, according to a just rule, draws forth 

79 
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the lots both of the exalted and of the low- 
liest: the ample urn shakes every name. For 
him, o’er whose accursed neck a drawn sword 
hangs, Sicilian banquets will not yield a 
sweet savour; the songs of birds and of the 
lyre will not bring sleep back. Gentle sleep 
does not disdain the humble abodes of hus- 
bandmen, the shady bankside, or Tempe, 
stirred by zephyrs. The stormy sea, and the 
savage onset of Orion setting or of the Kid 
rising, do not trouble him who desires but 
a competence: his vineyards lashed by hail, 
the farm that belies his hopes, his trees which 
at one time blame the rains, at another, the 
constellations which parch the fields and yet 
again the inclement winters, do not trouble 
him. The fishes feel that the waters are 
narrowed by the moles extended into the 
deep. Here, many a contractor, with his 
hirelings, and the owner, disdainful of the 
dry land, sink heaps of concrete. But fear 
and unrest mount as high as the master 
climbs; black care quits not the brazen 
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beaked trireme and sits behind the horse- 
man. If neither Phrygian marble, nor the 
wearing of purple garments more resplendent 
than any star, nor Falernian vine, nor Ach- 
aemenian ointment pleases him who _ is 
troubled, why should I construct a lofty 
courtyard in a novel style, with pillars in- 
tended to cause envy? Why should I ex- 
change my Sabine vale for wealth, more 
burdensome? 


DB igeea 


Let the sturdy youth learn in active war- 
fare how to endure pinching privation, and 
let him, a horseman, formidable with his 
spear, harry the fierce Parthians. Let him 
lead his life beneath the open sky amid peri- 
lous deeds. May the spouse of some bat- 
tling tyrant, may the ripe virgin, beholding 
such a one from hostile walls, sigh alas, lest 
her royal bethrothed, untrained in warfare, 
provoke a lion dangerous to rouse, whom 
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bloodthirsty rage hurries through the midst 
of carnage. To die for one’s country is sweet 
and becoming. Death overtakes the man 
who flees and spares not the loins and the 
coward back of the unwarlike youth. Vir- 
tue, who knows not base defeat, shines with 
her honours unsullied; she takes not up or 
lays not down the axes at the command of pub- 
lic whim. Virtue, throwing open heaven to 
those who have deserved immortality pursues 
her course along a path forbidden to others 
and on soaring pinion spurns the vulgar 
rabble and the damp mire. For faithful 
silence, likewise, there is a sure reward. I 
shall forbid him who has divulged the se- 
crets of Ceres the mysterious to remain under 
the same rooftree with me, or with me to 
unmoor a frail shallop. Jupiter, when slight- 
ed, has often included the innocent with the 
guilty, and seldom does Punishment, though 
lame of foot, abandon pursuit of the wicked 
man who flees before her. 
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TEte 3: 


The passions of his fellow citizens, to 
measures base inciting, the threatening ty- 
rant’s visage, Auster, the restless Adriatic’s 
boisterous lord, or the mighty hand of Jove 
the thunderer shake not from his steadfast de- 
termination the man who is just and in his reso- 
lution firm: if the shattered world should 
fall, its ruins would crush him undaunted. 
In such fashion striving did Pollux and er- 
rant Hercules reach the starry heights: 
among them, Augustus reclining, with empur- 
pled mouth his nectar drinks. Thee, Father 
Bacchus, in such wise acquiring honour, 
did thy tigers draw, bearing their yoke with 
stubborn neck. For like cause did Quirin- 
us, on the steeds of Mars, escape Acheron 
when Juno had spoken words pleasing to 
the Gods in council: A judge, ill fated and 
lewd, and a foreign woman overthrew Ilium 
into the dust, together with its people and its 
treacherous ruler, Ilium, handed over to 
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Minerva the chaste and to me for punish- 
ment on that day when Laomedon defrauded 
the Gods of their stipulated reward. The 
notorious host of the Spartan adulteress daz- 
zles no longer; the perjured race of Priam, 
by means of Hector’s might, no longer repul- 
ses the warlike Achaeans, and that war, pro- 
longed by our dissensions, has ceased. For 
the sake of Mars straightway will I aban- 
don my direful wrath, to him will I restore 
my hated grandson whom the Trojan priest- 
ess bore. I shall suffer him to enter the 
seats of light, to drink the nectar’s juice and 
to be enrolled among the peaceful ranks of 
the Gods. Provided that a breadth of sea 
rages between Ilium and Rome, the exiles 
may reign in happiness wherever they will. 
So long as cattle trample upon the tombs of 
Priam and of Paris, and wild beasts, unmo- 
lested hide their whelps, the Capitol may 
stand in its splendour and Rome the haughty 
may impose her laws upon the vanquished 
Medes. Dreaded far and wide she may ex- 
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tend her name to regions most remote where 
the intervening flood separates Europe from 
the African and where the swelling Nile 
waters the corn fields. Stronger is she in 
disdaining gold undiscovered—better situate 
then when the earth hides it—than in mould- 
ing it to the uses of mankind with a right 
hand that plunders every sacred object. Long- 
ing to behold the region where solar heats 
rage, the region where fogs and rainy dews 
prevail, she may reach by force of arms what- 
ever limits bound the world. I tell the war- 
like Quirites their fate, but on this condition, 
that they, very dutiful and relying too greatly 
upon their power, do not essay to rebuild the 
dwellings of their ancestral Troy. For 
Troy’s evil fortune, born anew under woe- 
ful auspices, shall be repeated with sad dis- 
aster, while I, the consort and the sister ot 
Jove, lead on the conquering hosts. If thrice 
the brazen wall should rise again by the aid 
of Apollo, thrice, thrice shall it be destroyed, 
razed, by my Argives; thrice shall the wife, 
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made captive, mourn her husband and her 
sons. 


These themes do not befit the sportive 
lyre. Whither, my muse, art thou aiming? 
Cease, presumptuous one, to tell of the dis- 
courses of Gods and to belittle mighty themes 
by puny measures. 


ITT. 4. 


Descend from heaven, Queen Calliope, and 
to the flute I pray thee now, or with clear 
voice, if thou preferrest, or, to the chords or 
the lyre of Phoebus, sing a _ lengthened 
strain. Do ye hear or does a fond delusion 
mock mer I seem to hear her; I seem to 
stray among hallowed groves through which 
pleasant streams and breezes pass. On Apuli- 
an Vultur, beyond the boundaries of Apulia, 
my nurse, did doves, famed in story, cover 
me o’er, when a lad, with leaves freshly 
pulled, as I was wearied with sport and over- 
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come with sleep. It might well be a marvel 
to all who dwell in lofty Acherontia’s nest, 
in Bantine pastures, and in the fertile fields 
of Forentum, low lying, that I should have 
slept with my person safe from deadly vipers 
and from bears, that I should have been o’er- 
spread by sacred laurel and by gathered myr- 
tle; I, an inspired child, not without the 
protection of the Gods. Yours, oh ye Muses, 
yours am I, whether I am uplifted to the 
Sabine steeps, whether cool Praeneste, slop- 
ing Tibur, or limpid Baiae delights me. It 
is because I am a friend to your fountains 
and to your dances that the battle line, put to 
flight at Philippi, the accursed tree and 
Palinurus, on the Sicilian wave, destroyed 
me not. So long as ye are with me, readily 
as a mariner will I brave the raging Bospor- 
us, readily as a traveller will I explore the 
burning sands of the Assyrian coast. Un- 
harmed I shall look upon the Britons, cruel 
to strangers, and the Concanians, revelling 
in the blood of steeds; I shall look upon the 
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quivered Gelonians and the Scythian river. 
When mighty Caesar has withdrawn into 
the towns his legions wearied with warfare, 
in Pierian grotto do ye divert him as he 
seeks to end his toils. Gentle counsel do ye 
give, ye gracious powers, and, when it is 
given, rejoice. We know how he rules the 
sluggish earth, the wind vext sea, cities like- 
wise and the gloomy realms, who alone gov- 
erns the Gods and mortal throngs with im- 
partial sway, we know how he overcame 
the impious Titans and their monstrous rout 
with his falling thunderbolt. That presump- 
tuous band of youths, terrible by the might 
of their arms, and their brethren, likewise, 
striving to heap Pelion upon shady Olympus, 
had struck great dread into Jove. But what 
could Typhoeus and stout Mimas, or what 
could Porphyrion of threatening mien, Rhoe- 
tus and Enceladus, undaunted hurler of tree 
trunks uprooted, accomplish though rushing 
against the ringing aegis of Pallas. Here 
stood the intrepid Vulcan, here matron Juno 
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and here stood he who will never lay down 
his bow from off his shoulders, who in Cas- 
alia’s pure dew bathes his flowing locks, he 
who possesses the thickets of Lycia and his 
native wood: Apollo of Delos and of Patara. 
Force, devoid of judgment, falls by its own 
weight; disciplined force the Gods advance 
to might even greater. Likewise they detest 
the forces which at heart are bent on every 
crime. Hundred handed Gyas, and Orion, 
by virgin shaft subdued, the notorious as- 
sailer of spotless Diana, are witnesses to the 
truth of my sayings. Earth, piled upon her 
monstrosities, grieves, and mourns for her 
progeny dispatched by thunderbolts to lurid 
Orcus. The swift flame has not consumed 
Aetna, piled above, and the bird, set to be 
the warder over licentiousness, has not quit- 
ted the liver of Tityus the lustful. Three 
hundred fetters bind Perithous the libertine. 


1 ag 


When Jove thunders, we believe that he 
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reigns in heaven, when the Britons and the 
formidable Persians have been united to the 
Empire, Augustus will be regarded as a pre- 
sent deity. Lives there any soldier of Cras- 
sus, a husband by barbarian spouse degraded? 
And while Jove and the city of Rome yet 


stand secure are the Marsian and the Apulian, 
forgetful of their sacred shields, of their 


name, of their garb and of immortal Vesta, 
growing old, under some Median king, in the 
service of fathers-in-law, formerly enemies? 
Shame on our.Senate and on our degenerate 
morals! ‘The prescient mind of Regulus 
dreaded this when the ignominious condi- 
tions were rejected as a precedent which 
might bring ruin upon a future age, unless 
the captive youth perished unpitied. “In the 
Punic temples”, said he, “I have seen weap- 
ons that were wrested from our soldiers with- 
out bloodshed; I have seen our standards dis- 
played. I have seen the arms of our free- 
born citizens pinioned behind their backs, 
gates unbarred have I seen, and fields that 
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once were ravaged by our soldiery, by our 
soldiery now tilled. Will the soldier who is 
ransomed by gold, return forsooth the keen- 
ere To disgrace you are adding loss. Wool, 
when treated with dye, does not recover its 
lost hues, nor does true valour, when it has 
taken flight, desire to be restored to the de- 
generate. If the hind, when disentangled 
from the closely woven snares, will show 
fight, then that man who has surrendered 
himself to treacherous foes, who submissive, 
has felt the thongs on his arms behind his 
back, and who has feared death, that man 
will be brave and will crush the Phoenici- 
ans in a second war. That man, knowing not 
how else to preserve his life, into war intro- 
duced peace. Oh! what humiliation! Oh 
mighty Carthage, by Italy’s shameful down- 
fall exalted.” Like one deprived of his rights 
as a citizen, he is said to have rejected the 
kisses of his chaste spouse, to have put away 
from him little children and grimly to have 
kept his manly face turned to the ground, 
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until in his capacity as counsellor he had in- 
stilled courage into the wavering Conscript 
Fathers by means of such advice as has never 
been given elsewhere. And through the 
midst of his desponding friends the illustri- 
ous exile hastened away. Though he knew 
what the barbarian torturer was preparing 
for him, yet he put aside the relatives who 
would have stopped him and the people who 
would have delayed his return; even as if he 
were leaving the protracted lawsuits of his 
followers, some dispute having been settled, 
and were making his way towards the Ven- 
afrian fields or towards Lacedaemonian- 
founded ‘Tarentum. 


IIl. 6. 


Roman, until thou hast repaired the tem- 
ples, the tottering shrines and the statues, 
sullied with blackening smoke, though guilt- 
less, thou shalt suffer for the crimes of thy 
forbears. Thou rulest because thou dost hold 
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thyself lower than the Gods. From them is 
every beginning; to them attribute every is- 
sue. The Gods when neglected, have brought 
many misfortunes upon sorrowing Hesperia. 
Twice already have Monaeses and the band 
of Pacorus repulsed our luckless onsets and 
they exult in having added our spoils to their 
collars of little price. The Dacian and the 
Ethiopian, the first more skilled in shooting 
his arrows, the second dreaded because of his 
fleet, have nearly destroyed the City, in civil 
strife engaged. Our age, prolific in crime, 
has first polluted our marriage bed, then our 
offspring and our homes. Misfortune, sprung 
from this source, has flowed upon the land 
and upon the people. The ripened virgin 
delights in being taught the Ionic movements; 
she is drilled in accomplishments and even 
now, from her inmost soul, she is designing 
guilty loves. Soon, at her husband’s ban- 
quets she seeks for paramours more youth- 
ful and she does not choose one upon whom 
she may hastily bestow forbidden joys when 
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the lights have been removed, but when bid- 
den she arises in her husband’s presence 
and not without his knowledge, whether a 
factor, or the master of some Spanish vessel, 
a freehanded purchaser of her dishonour, 
summons her. Not sprung from parents 
such as these were the youths who dyed the 
sea with Punic blood and caused the fall of 
Pyrrhus, of mighty Antiochus and of dread 
Hannibal, but it was the manly offspring 
of rustic warriors, trained to turn the sod 
with Sabellian mattocks and to carry the 
logs, when hewn, at the command of a stern 
mother, what time the sun, bringing with 
departing chariot the welcome hour, removed 
the yoke from the wearied oxen and leng- 
thened the shadows of the hills. What is 
there that this destructive age does not in- 
jure? Our parents’ times, worse than those 
of our grandsires, have produced us still more 
degenerate, who are destined to beget a pro- 
geny more vicious still. 
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‘2h ove 


Asterie, why weep for Gyges, that youth of 
unshaken constancy, whom, rich in Thynian 
merchandise, the fair zephyrs will restore to 
thee in early springer Driven by Notus to 
Oricum, after the raging constellation of the 
She Goat had risen, he passes the chilly 
night, sleepless, with many a tear. But an 
emissary of his disquieted hostess is tempting 
him artfully in a thousand ways, saying that 
wretched Chloe is sighing for him and is 
consumed by flames like thine. He tells how 
a treacherous woman, by false accusations, 
induced the credulous Proetus to bring about 
a speedy death for Bellerophon, too chaste. 
He relates how Peleus was nearly dispatched 
to Tartarus, when continent he fled from 
Magnessian Hippolyte and guilefully tells of 
tales that prompt to sin. In vain, for deafer 
than the rocks of the Icarian Sea does Gyges, 
as yet uncorrupted, hear these words. But 
beware lest Enipeus, thy neighbour, please 
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thee more than is seemly, although no one 
skilled in curbing the steed is so conspicuous 
as he on the turf of the field of Mars, al- 
though no one swims so swiftly as he down 
the Tuscan stream. At nightfall, close 
thy house, look not down into the streets at 
the sound of the plaintive flute, and to him, 
who often calls thee cruel, inflexible remain. 


III. 8. 


Thou that art learned in the literature of 
both tongues, wonderest what I, a bachelor, 
am doing on the Kalends of March, what the 
flowers, what the vases full of incense and 
what the coals placed on the living turf mean. 
All but done to death by the fall of a tree, 
I promised Liber a dainty feast and a white 
he goat. This festal day, when the year 
comes round, shall remove the cork, fastened 
with pitch, from the jar which was set to 
drink in the smoke when Tullus was con- 
sul. Maecenas, take one hundred cups be- 
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cause thy friend is unhurt and keep the lamps 
lit until daylight. Away with all uproar and 
passion. Lay aside the concern which thou 
feelest as a citizen for the state. The host 
of Dacian Cotiso has perished. The Medes, 
opposed to one another, are distracted by 
grievous warfare. Our old enemy, the Can- 
tabrian of the Spanish border, is submissive, 
subdued, though by conquest protracted. 
The Scythians, now, with their bows un- 
strung, are planning to depart from their 
plains. Like some private citizen, uncon- 
cerned, forbear to be overwatchful lest the 
people in any way suffer, rejoicing, seize 
the gifts of the present, and serious thoughts 
lay aside. 


Te: 


So long as I was dear to thee, and so long 
as no youth, more favoured than I, was wont 
to put his arms about thy white neck, I 
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flourished, happier than the king of the Per- 
sians. 


As long as thou didst not burn for another 
more than for me, and Lydia ranked not after 
Chloe, I, Lydia, of great renown, throve 
more illustrious than Roman Ilia. 


Now Thracian Chloe, learned in sweet 
measures, and skilled to play the lyre, sways 
me, and for her sake I should not fear to 
die if the Fates would spare her soul sur- 
viving. 

Calais, the son of Thracian Ornithus, fires 
me with passion that is mutual and for him I 
would suffer death twice if the Fates would 
spare that youth unharmed. 


But what if our old love returns and joins 
by brazen bonds, ourselves, now parted; if 
fair haired Chloe be put away and my door 
stand open to Lydia, once rejected? 


Although he is more beautiful than a star 
and thou art lighter than cork and more pas- 
sionate than the raging Adriatic, I would 
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joy to live with thee, with thee, willingly 
would I die. 


ITE 10. 


Though wedded to some savage spouse, 
thou wert drinking of the far distant Tanais, 
Lyce, yet wouldst thou grieve to expose me, 
stretched out before thy cruel portals, to the 
north winds of that land. Dost thou hear 
how loudly the door creaks, how loudly 
the grove, planted within thy charming 
abode, groans beneath the blasts, and dost 
thou perceive how Jupiter, with clear cold 
air, freezes the fallen snows? Lay aside thy 
disdain, distasteful to Venus, lest the rope 
run back when the wheel turns round. It 
was not to be a Penelope, disdainful of sui- 
tors, that thy Tyrrhenian sire begot thee. 
Oh, though neither gifts, nor entreaties, nor 
thy lover’s pallor tinged with violet, nor the 
fact that thy husband is smitten by a Pierian 
courtezan, move thee, yet spare thy suppli- 
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ants, thou, not more unyielding than the un- 
bending oak, nor gentler at heart than Moor- 
ish serpents. This body of mine will not for 
ever suffer on thy threshold, or for ever en- 
dure the rains of heaven. 


TRE: 


Do thou, Mercury, utter strains to which 
Lyde may lend her stubborn ears, for with 
thee as his master, Amphion the easily taught, 
made stones to move by his song, and thou 
too, oh tortoise shell, skilled to vibrate to 
thy seven strings; of old, nor tuneful nor 
pleasing, now acceptable both in temples and 
at the tables of the rich. She like some filly 
three years old upon the broad plains, sports 
exultantly, and knowing naught of nuptials, 
and as yet unripe for an eager spouse, fears 
to be touched. Thou canst lead tigers and 
forests in thy train and canst stay swift rivers. 
Cerberus, the monstrous warden of the pal- 
ace, although a hundred serpents garrison 
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his dreadful head and though noisome breath 
and slaver foul flow from his triple tongued 
mouth, yielded to thy blandishments. Nay, 
even Ixion and Tityus smiled with reluctant 
aspect; for a little time the urn stood dry 
while thou didst soothe the daughters of 
Danaus with thy welcome strains. Let Lyde 
hear of the virgins’ crime and of their pun- 
ishment well known, of the jar, empty of 
water which runs out at the very bottom, 
and of the doom, long deferred, which awaits 
offences, even in Orcus. Unnatural creatures 
(for what greater sin could they have com- 
mitted?) unnatural creatures who could slay 
their bridegrooms with the cruel steel! One 
from among the many, a maiden renowned 
for all time, worthy of the nuptial torch, 
was gloriously untruthful to her perjured 
sire. “Arise,” she said to her youthful bride- 
groom, ‘Arise, lest thou meet death from a 
quarter whereof thou hast no fear. Foil 
my sire and my wicked sisters, who, alas, like 
lionesses that have fallen upon calves, rend 
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them, one by one. More merciful than they, 
I will neither smite thee nor keep thee behind 
bars. My father may load me down with 
cruel chains or he may send me in his fleet 
to the most remote lands of the Numidians, 
because, in my compassion, I have spared 
my helpless bridegroom. While night and 
Venus favour thee, fly, whithersoever thy 
feet and the winds hurry thee. Depart under 
happy omens and on my tomb carve a mourn- 
ful epitaph in memory of me.” 


PE: 


It is not the lot of wretched maidens either 
to give play to their loves or to drown their 
troubles in sweet wine; it is their lot to be 
dispirited through fear of the lashes of some 
uncle’s tongue. The winged son of Cytherea 
has taken thy wool-basket away from thee, 
Neobule, and thy web; the beauty of Liparae- 
an Hebrus has taken from thee thy inclina- 
tion for the tasks of industrious Minerva. 
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A better horseman he than Bellerophon him- 
self; when once he has bathed his anointed 
shoulders in Tiber’s wave, he is not to be 
overcome because of slackness of fist or of 
foot. Skilled is he likewise in striking the 
deer as they flee across the open when the 
herd is roused, and active, he, in dislodging 
the boar in the dense thicket lurking. 


piiet3 


Fountain of Bandusia, clearer than crystal, 
worthy of sweet wine and flowers withal, to- 
morrow thou shalt be offered a kid whose 
forehead, with its young horns swelling, marks 
him out as destined both for love and for 
strife. In vain, for the offspring of the lust- 
ful herd shall dye thy cooling streams with 
his crimson blood. ‘The raging Dogstar’s 
dread season knows not what it is to affect 
thee. To the oxen weary of the ploughshare 
and to the wandering herd thou dost afford a 
grateful coolness. Thou also shalt become 
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one of the honoured fountains when I tell 
of the ilex set upon the hollow rocks whence 
thy babbling waters leap down. 


III. 14. 


Oh ye people, Caesar, who but lately was 
said, like Hercules, to have sought for laurels 
which may be gained only at the risk of 
death, from the Spanish coasts victorious 
seeks once again his household Gods. Let 
the wife whose joy is in her peerless spouse, 
go forth to sacrifice to the just Gods. Let 
the sister of our illustrious leader, let the 
mothers of our virgins, and of our youths, 
from danger lately rescued, go forth adorned 
with suppliant fillets. Ye, oh youths, and ye, 
young wives newly wed, refrain from ill 
omened words. This day, truly a festal day 
for me, shall drive away black care. While 
Caesar rules the world I have no fear of 
broils or of dying by violence. Go lad, for 
ointments and for chaplets search and for a 
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cask which calls the Marsian war to mind, 
if in any wise a single cask can have escaped 
the notice of Spartacus, when he was roving. 
And tell the clear voiced Neaera to bind up 
her hair, fragrant with myrrh, in a knot; 
if delay is caused by the odious doorkeeper, 
depart. Grizzling hair makes mild, disposi- 
tions once eager for strife and headstrong 
quarrel. In the heat of my youth, when 
Plancus was consul, I should not have en- 
dured this. 


PLEAS. 


Thou, wife of Ibycus the pauper, set some 
bounds to thy wickedness and to thy notori- 
ous practices. Near thy death, overdue, 
cease to sport among the virgins and to 
spread a mist over stars brightly shining. It 
does not follow, Chloris, that that which is 
fitting for Pholoe is fitting for thee as well. 
With better right does thy daughter, like 
some Thyad crazed by timbrel beaten, lay 
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siege to the homes of young men. Love for 
Nothus makes her frisk like a lustful she 
goat. Wools, shorn near famed Luceria, are 
suitable for thee, an old woman; not lyres, 
not the crimson blossoms of the rose, not 
casks, drained to their dregs. 


III. 16. 


A brazen tower, strong doors and the sul- 
len vigils of watchful dogs would have suffi- 
ciently guarded imprisoned Danae against 
night roving paramours, if Jupiter and Venus 
had not laughed at Acrisius, the trembling 
warder of the maid concealed, for they knew 
that the way would be safe and open to the 
God when transmuted into gold. Gold de- 
lights to make its way through the midst of 
guards, and—mightier than the thunder- 
bolt’s shock—rocks to shatter. Because of 
greed the Argive augur’s house fell, plunged 
in ruin. The man of Macedon clove the 
gates of cities and undermined the power of 
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rival monarchs by means of bribes. Bribes 
ensnare rough ship captains. Care, and the 
hunger for greater possessions, follow increas- 


ing wealth. Oh Maecenas, glory of the Eques- 
trian order, with reason have I shrunk from 


raising a far conspicuous head. The more 
that any man denies himself, the more will he 
receive from the Gods. Destitute, I seek the 
camp of those who covet naught, and a fugi- 
tive, I long to forsake the side of the wealthy. 
More renowned am I as the owner of a de- 
spised estate, than if, amid great riches unen- 
riched myself, I were reputed to hoard up in 
my granaries that which the unwearied Apul- 
ian reaps. A stream of pure water, a wood- 
land of a few acres and a confident reliance 
upon my harvest afford me a pleasure un- 
known to him who is illustrious because of 
his sway over fertile Africa. More fortunate 
in my lot am I though neither Calabrian 
bees bring me honey, nor is wine mellowing 
for me in Laestrygonian jars, nor are fleeces 
growing thick for me in Gallic pastures; for 
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troublesome poverty is far removed, and, if 
I wish for more, thou wilt not refuse to give. 
By restricting my desires I shall better in- 
crease my scanty revenues than if I were to 
unite the realm of Alyattes to the Mygdonian 
fields.) They who desire much, lack much. 
It is well with him upon whom God with 
sparing hand has bestowed a sufficiency. 


1 BN bes 


Aelius, illustrious because of thy descent 
from Lamus of old (for.throughout the re- 
cording annals they say that from him the 
elder Lamias and the whole race of their 
descendants were named) thou dost trace 
thy origin from that founder who is said to 
have been the first who held the walls of 
Formiae, the first who stretched his sway 
over the Liris, along the banks of Marica 
flowing; a despot ruling far and wide. To- 
morrow, a storm sent down by Eurus, will 
strew the grove with many a leaf and the 
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shore with worthless seaweed, unless the long 
lived crow, the predictor of rain, deceives 
me. While thou canst, pile up thy dry wood. 
To-morrow, together with thy slaves, from 
their labours freed, with wine shalt thou 
propitiate thy tutelary genius, and with a 
porker, two months old. 


TYT 13: 


Faunus, lover of the nymphs that flee, if a 
tender kid dies for thee at the close of the 
year, if the goblets, Venus’ comrades, lack 
not an abundance of wine and if the hoary 
altar smokes with many a savour, pass light- 
ly over my boundaries and sunwarmed fields 
and depart, gracious to my yeanlings. When 
thine own Decembers’ Nones return, all the 
herd sports upon the grassy fields; the village, 
making holiday, takes its ease on the meads, 
together with the oxen, freed from their la- 
bour. Among the fearless lambs the wolf 
is straying, for thee does the grove strew 
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its woodland leaves; the ditcher rejoices in 
stamping thrice with his foot upon the hated 
earth. 


TLTe19: 


Of how long after Inachus came Codrus, 
who did not fear to die for his country; of the 
race of Aeacus, and of wars waged near holy 
Ilium dost thou tell. As to the price at which 
we can purchase a cask of Chian, thou art 
silent. Thou dost not say who will heat 
with fire our water, who will provide us with 
a house, and when I may be quit of Pelignian 
cold. Give us speedily one cup in honour 
of the new moon, lad, give one in honour 
of midnight, give one in honour of Murena, 
the augur. With three or nine cups of suit- 
able size our goblets are mixed. The en- 
raptured bard, who loves the Muses, un- 
even in number, will demand thrice three 
cups. 

For fear of quarrels, more than three to 
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touch the elder Grace forbids, joined in hand 
with her sisters naked. It delights me to 
revel wildly. Why cease the notes of the 
Berecynthian flute? Why hang silent the 
lute and the lyre? A niggard hand I detest. 
Strew roses. May envious Lycus and our 
fair neighbour, with old Lycus ill matched, 
hear the maddening din. Thee, beautiful 
with thy thick hair, Telephus, thee, resemb- 
ling bright Vesta, does Rhode now ripe, seek 
out; a lasting passion for my Glycera in- 
flames me. 


EEE 20. 


Dost thou not see how great a risk thou 
art running in taking away the whelps of a 
Gaetulian lioness? Cowardly spoiler, from 
the dread encounter shortly wilt thou flee, 
when, through bands of youths opposing she 
passes, seeking out her peerless Nearchus. 
Whether he falls prey to thee rather than 
to her, a mighty contest will it be. In the 
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meantime, while thou drawest forth thy swift 
darts and while she whets her formidable 
teeth, the arbiter of the contest is said to 
have placed the palm beneath his naked foot 
and in gentle breezes to be fanning his shoul- 
ders, spread with his essenced hair. Such a 
one is he as either Nireus was, or as he who 
from rainy Ida was caught up. 


IIk. 2). 


Oh gracious jar, born, like me, in the con- 
sulship of Manlius, whether thou bringest 
complaints, jests or quarrels, mad loves or 
gentle slumber—for whatsoever use it be that 
thou storest thy Massic choice, thou that de- 
servest to be brought out on a holiday, thy 
mellow wine forth to pour—come down at the 
bidding of Corvinus. Austere though he be 
and though in Socratic thought steeped, he 
will not despise thee. It is related that the vir- 
tue even of Cato of old warmed itself in wine. 
To dispositions, usually ungenial, thou dost 
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apply a gentle spur. By means of thy blithe 
juice thou dost disclose the cares and the se- 
cret designs of the wise. Thou restorest hope 
and courage to anxious minds, and givest 
confidence to the needy man, who, after he has 
drunk of thee, fears neither the crests en- 
raged of monarchs nor the warriors arms. 
Liber and Venus, too, if cheerful, come she 
will, the Graces, loth their girdles to un- 
loose and living lights shall prolong the revel 
until Phoebus, returning, puts the .stars to 


flight. 


| ot oes 


Virgin Goddess of Threefold shape, guar- 
dian of the hills and of the groves, who when 
thrice invoked, dost give heed to young wo- 
men labouring of child and dost rescue them 
from death, let thine be the pine tree that 
o’er my villa hangs. At the close of every 
year may I offer to it the blood of some boar 
that it is now purposing his slantwise blow. 
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Tite23: 


If, at the birth of the new moon, thou didst 
raise to heaven thine upturned palms, my 
rustic Phidyle, and if thou didst propitiate 
thy household Gods with incense, with this 
year’s fruits of the earth and with a raven- 
ous sow, thy fruitful vines shall not suffer 
from Africus the destructive, thy harvests 
from withering blight or thy tender nurse- 
lings from the sickly season in the fruit time 
of the year. For the fated victim, which 
’mid oak and ilex is grazing upon snowy Al- 
gidus or which is growing up among Alban 
pastures, shall stain the pontiffs’ axes with 
its neck’s blood. It is in no way required of 
thee to propitiate by great slaughter of sheep 
the lesser divinities, whom with rosemary 
and with myrtle frail thou crownest. If the 
hand that touches the altar is innocent it will 
not more acceptably propitiate the offended 
household Gods by some costly victim than 
by votive meal and crackling salt. 
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III. 24. 


Though it be granted thee, who hast pos- 
sessions greater than the unrifled treasures of 
the Arabians and of India the rich, to fill 
up all the Tyrrhenian and the Apulian seas 
with thy rubble piles, nevertheless, thou shalt 
not free thy mind from fear, nor thy head 
from the snares of death, if dire Necessity 
fixes her adamantine spikes in thy loftiest 
pinnacles. More happily live the Scythians 
of the plains, whose carts duly draw their 
moveable homes. The hardy Getans, for 
whom acres without bounds yield fruit and 
corn, free for all, live more happily. ‘Till- 
age that lasts longer than a year does not 
find favour with them, and him who has 
fulfilled his task, a substitute relieves upon 
the same conditions. ‘There the blameless 
wife is kind to her stepchildren, bereft of 
their mother. The dowered spouse does not 
domineer over her husband, she does not 
place confidence in some sleek profligate. 
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Parents’ virtues and chastity, true to its vow 
and dreading some strange man are ample 
dowries there. To sin is a crime or the pen- 
alty therefor is death. Oh, whosoever desires 
to do away with unhallowed bloodshed and 
civic contentions, if he seeks to have his name 
inscribed upon his statues as the father of 
the commonweal, let him dare to curb our 
ungovernable licence, thus winning praise 
from posterity, since (alas for our wicked- 
ness) in our envy we hate virtue while she 
flourishes among us and we seek her when she 
is removed from before our eyes. What do 
sorrowful lamentations avail if vice is not 
checked by punishment? Without morals 
what do mere laws avail, if neither that 
part of the world which by burning heat 
is girt, nor that region upon Boreas bordering, 
nor the snows upon the ground grown hard, 
keep away our merchants; and, if poverty, 
a great reproach, deserts rough virtue’s path 
and bids us do and suffer anything? If we 
really repent us of our sins, let us either 
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bear to the Capitol—whither the acclama- 
tions and the throng of our supporters sum- 
mon us—the gems, the precious stones, and 
the useless gold, the cause of our greatest 
misfortunes, or let us cast them into the near- 
est sea. We must destroy the sources of vile 
cupidity and by severe training must mould 
dispositions that are too feeble. The well 
born youth, effete, does not know how to 
sit his steed firmly and is afraid to hunt. 
More skilled is he if thou settest him to play 
with the Grecian hoop, or if thou preferrest, 
at dice, forbidden by law, while his father, 
by means of his broken faith, tricks his as- 
sociate, his partner and his guest, and has- 
tens to accumulate wealth for an unworthy 
heir. Though the ill-gotten wealth increases, 
yet is there something, I know not what, 
ever lacking to complete the imperfect for- 
tune. 


T1125. 
Whither art thou hurrying me, filled with 
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thee, oh Bacchus? To what groves or into 
what caverns am I swiftly borne by impulse 
strange? Within what grottos shall I be 
heard essaying to enrol among the constel- 
lations and the councils of Jove the immort- 
al glories of illustrious Caesar? I shall ut- 
ter something noble, new, by other lips as 
yet untold. Even as on the mountains, the 
Eviad, from sleep starting, is amazed as she 
gazes upon Hebrus, Thrace, white with snow, 
and Rhodope, trod by barbarian foot, so 
does it gladden me, as I roam, to view with 
transports the river banks and the lonely 
grove. Oh lord of Naiads and of the Bac- 
chants, strong to overthrow with their hands 
lofty ash trees, I shall utter naught that is 
mean or in humble strain; naught that is 
like to die. "Tis peril sweet to follow, oh 
Lenaeus, the God who with vine leaves green 
his brow encircles. 


Tr 26: 


With maidens once I was a favourite and 
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not without glory have I fought. Now, this 
wall which guards the left side of sea born 
Venus, shall bear my arms and my lute, with 
warfare finished. Here, here lay down the 
blazing torches, the levers and the bows 
which threatened the doors that barred the 
way. Goddess, who dost possess Cyprus the 
blest and Memphis, free from Sithonian 
snows, with thy uplifted scourge, oh Queen, 
smite Chloe, the disdainful, once. 


a 27. 


May the omen of the screeching owl’s re- 
peated note, may the pregnant bitch, may a 
tawny she wolf running down from Lanu- 
vian fields, may the she fox that has littered, 
accompany the wicked, and if darting like 
an arrow slantwise across the road, a serpent 
should frighten the horses, let it postpone the 
journey which they have begun. I, a far see- 
ing diviner, on behalf of her for whom I fear, 
with my prayers will call up from the East 
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the croaking raven, before the bird, that pre- 
sager of impending showers, seeks once again 
the stagnant marshes. Mayst thou be happy, 
wherever thou choosest to be, and mindful 
of me mayest thou live, my Galatea, and may 
neither woodpecker on thy left, nor a roving 
crow, forbid thee to set out. But dost thou see 
with what uproar slanting Orion rushes one 
I know how black Adria’s gulf may be and 
how perfidious fair lapyx may prove. May 
the wives and the children of our enemies 
feel the blind fury of Auster rising, hear 
the roar of the darkling sea and feel the 
shores trembling beneath the lashing of the 
surge. In like manner Europa entrusted her 
snowy body to the treacherous bull, and though 
hitherto undaunted, turned pale at the sea, 
teeming with monsters, and at the dangers 
encompassing. But shortly before, as the 
maker of a garland such as is due the nymphs 
she was busied in the meads with her flowers, 
now, in the glimmering night she saw naught 
save the stars and the waves. Soon as she 
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reached Crete, mighty in her hundred cities, 
“Oh father”, she exclaimed, “Oh name of 
daughter by me relinquished; oh filial affec- 
tion by passion overcome. Whence, whither, 
have I come? For a virgin’s faults a single 
death is a slight punishment. Am I awake 
as I deplore my shameful action? Or does 
some deluding vision, which through the 
ivory gate flying brings dreams, mock me, 
though I be free from guilt? Was it better 
to pass over a length of billows or to gather 
fresh flowers? If anyone will deliver over 
to me in my wrath that accursed bullock, I 
will strive to mutilate him with a sword and 
to break off the horns of that once greatly 
beloved monster. Shamelessly did I abandon 
my father’s household Gods; in shame from 
Orcus do I shrink. Which ever one of the 
Gods thou art, if these words thou dost hear, 
grant that among the lions naked I may 
wander. Before some disfiguring wasting 
sickness seizes upon my comely cheeks and 
before the sap departs from me, a dainty 
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prey, I long, while still fair, to furnish food 
for tigers. 


Wretched Europa, thy father, though ab- 
sent, reproaches thee: Why dost thou hesi- 
tate to die? With the girdle that opportunely 
thou hast with thee, thou canst strangle thy- 
self, from this mountain ash suspended. Or 
cliffs and rocks, bristling with death, choose, 
if that please thee. Come, to the tempest 
swift commit thyself, unless thou wouldst 
rather perform the spinning task, set by some 
mistress, though of royal blood, thou, unless 
thou wouldst rather be handed over as a 
concubine to some barbarian female tyrant.” 


As she was lamenting, Venus, perfidiously 
smiling, and her son with his bow unbent, 
stood by. When she had mocked sufficiently, 
then said she: Refrain from wrath and from 
chidings heated, since the hateful bull shall 
surrender his horns to thee to be crushed. 
Dost thou not know that thou art the bride 
of Jove the invincible? Hush thy sobbing. 
Learn to bear thy great good fortune well; 
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a division of the globe shall bear thy name. 


III. 28. 


What had I best do on Neptune’s festal 
day? Bring forth the Caecuban, stored away, 
my active Lyde and do violence to stablished 
wisdom. ‘Thou art aware that the noon tide 
is declining, and yet, as if the winged day 
were standing still, thou dost delay to take 
down from the store room the jar which has 
lain unused since the consulship of Bibulus. 
In turn will we sing of Neptune and of the 
Nereids’ green locks. To curved lyre thou 
once again shalt sing of Latona and of the 
darts of Cynthia the fleet. In our crowning 
lay, she who holds Cnidos and the resplendent 
Cyclades, she who with yoked swans visits 
Paphos shall be celebrated. Night also shall 
be sung of in a hymn such as she deserves. 


P27. 


Maecenas, scion of Tyrrhenian kings, for 
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a long time there have been waiting for thee 
at my house some mellow wine in a cask as 
yet unbroached, together with rose blossoms, 
and myrrh, distilled for thy locks. Away 
with delay and gaze not for ever upon mar- 
shy Tibur, the sloping fields of Aesula and 
the heights of Telegonus the parricide. Es- 
chew the luxury that surfeits and leave thy 
palace, set among the lofty clouds. Cease 
to admire the smoke, the wealth and the din 
of Rome the prosperous. To the rich a 
change is often welcome and homely re- 
pasts in a poor man’s modest dwelling, with- 
out hangings and purple; are wont to smooth 
the anxious brow. Now does Andromeda’s 
bright sire display his erstwhile hidden flame. 
Procyon, and the savage lion’s dog star are 
raging, now that the sun has brought back 
the days of drought. Now with his listless 
flock does the wearied shepherd seek the shade, 
the stream, and the thickets of shaggy Silvanus, 
the quiet bankside misses the straying bree- 
zes. ‘Thou hast a care as to what policy be- 
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fits the state and in thy anxiety thou hast a 
fear of that which the Seres, Bactra, once 
ruled over by Cyprus, and Tanais, whose 
banks are a seat of discord, may be plotting 
against the City. A foreseeing God shrouds 
the issue of the future in gloomy night and 
smiles if a mortal worries more than is fit- 
ting. Bear in mind tranquilly to set the 
present in order; all else is swept along like 
that river, which at one time, in mid chan- 
nel, glides peacefully down to the Etruscan 
sea, and at another, when a raging flood 
troubles the quiet rills, whirls along stones 
worn away, trees uprooted, flocks and houses, 
all together, amid the roaring of the hills 
and of the woods, hard by. He lives hap- 
pily and is lord of himself to whom it is 
granted from day to day to say: “I have 
lived. To-morrow let the All Father o’er- 
spread the heavens with a dark cloud or let 
him envelope them in sunlight pure, never- 
theless he will not render void that which has 
passed nor will he change and make undone 
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aught that the fleeting hour once has borne 
away”. Fortune, exulting in her cruel work 
and bent on playing her mocking game, now 
generous to me, now to another, shifts her 
fickle favours. I praise her so long as she 
abides with me; if she stirs her swift pinions, 
I will surrender what she has given, in my 
worth will I wrap myself and without pro- 
vision honourable poverty will I woo. If 
the mast creaks beneath the blast of Africus, 
I do not need to resort to piteous entreaties 
and by means of my vows to bargain that 
my Cyprian and Tyrian wares may not add 
riches to the greedy sea. At such a time, 
the breeze and Pollux with his twin brother, 
will bear me safely through Aegaean storms 
in the keeping of my two oared shallop. 


ITI. 30. 


I have reared a monument more lasting 
than bronze and loftier than the Pyramids’ 
royal pile; a monument which wasting show- 
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ers, boisterous Aquilo, the countless lapse of 
years or the flight of time can not destroy. 
I shall not wholly die; a goodly portion of 
my being will escape Libitina. So long as 
the high priest, with the silent virgin, shall 
climb the Capitoline Hill, I shall grow con- 
tinuously and shall be ever fresh in the praises 
of posterity. I, become great, though born 
of lowly station where furious Aufidus brawls 
and where Daunus, scant of streams, ruled 
over the rustic folk, shall be told of as the 
first who adapted Aeolian measures to Itali- 
an lays. Show the dignity, acquired by thy 
merits, Melpomene, and with Delphic laurel 
graciously bind my hair. 


Book Four 


l. 


Oh Venus, art thou waging again the war- 
fare that long has been suspended. Forbear, 
I pray thee, I pray thee. I am not the man 
that I was in the reign of Cinara the kindly. 
-Mother fierce of sweet desires, refrain from 
subjecting me, now grown hard and on 
my fiftieth year verging, to thy soft sway. 
Depart whither the youths’ alluring entrea- 
ties recall thee. If thou desirest a congenial 
heart to fire, more seasonably shalt thou hold 
festival in the house of Paulus Maximus, 
flying thither with thy bright winged swans. 
For he is a youth of a hundred accomplish- 
ments, both noble and comely is he, not mute 
on behalf of defendants distressed, and far 
and wide will he bear the standards of thy 
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warfare. And when, a favoured suitor, he 
shall have laughed at his rivals’ lavish gifts, 
‘neath citron roof tree, near the Alban Lake, 
thyself in marble will he rear. There wilt 
thou inhale great wealth of incense through 
thy nostrils and thou wilt be regaled with 
the blended strains of the lyre, of the Bere- 
cynthian flute, and of the pipe as well. There, 
twice a day, youths and delicate maidens, 
thy Godhead praising, thrice with their white 
feet upon the ground in Salian wise shall 
stamp. Now I no longer delight in boys 
and women or in the fond hope of a congenial 
mind, in wine bouts or in binding my brows 
with fresh flowers. But why alas, Ligurin- 
us, why trickles a tear down my cheeks, now 
and thene Why, in the midst of eloquent 
words does my tongue falter in silence, 
unbecoming. Now in my nightly dreams do 
I hold thee captive; now do I follow thee, 
as o'er the turf of the Field of Mars thou 
fleest,.over the rolling waters do I follow 
thee, thou cruel one. 
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EVeZ. 


He who attempts to rival Pindar, Iulus, 
on pinions wax-fastened by Daedalian art is 
flying; he will furnish a name for some glassy 
sea. Like some torrent from a mountain 
descending, which showers have swollen 
beyond its banks, Pindar surges and sweeps 
along, abounding in depth of expression. He 
should be presented with Apollo’s laurel 
wreath, whether in his bold dithyrambs he 
pours new phrases forth, while borne along 
on measures loosed from law, or whether he 
sings of Gods, and of Kings, Gods’ offspring, 
by whose hands the Centaurs fell in death 
well deserved, by whom dread Chimaera’s 
flame was quenched. Or whether he tells 
of those exalted to the skies, whom homeward 
the Elean palm accompanies, or of the boxer 
and of the steed, presenting them with a gift 
more precious than one hundred statues. 
Or whether he laments for some youth torn 
from his weeping spouse, extols to the stars 
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his strength, his courage and his morals of 
gold and rescues him from gloomy Orcus. 
A mighty wind, Antonius, upbears the Dir- 
caean swan as oft as he rises into the lofty 
cloud realms. I, of feeble powers, fashion 
my laboured songs, according to the nature 
and habit of some Matinian bee, gathering 
by assiduous toil the grateful thyme near 
marshy Tibur’s banks and groves. With lou- 
der quill shalt thou, a poet, sing of Caesar, 
whene’er, adorned with leafy garland well 
deserved, he shall lead in his train the fierce 
Sicambrians up the sacred height, Caesar, 
than whom no greater or better boon have 
the Fates and the kindly Gods bestowed up- 
on the earth, or ever will bestow, although 
our times may return to the former age of 
gold. Of our days of rejoicing shalt thou 
sing, of the city’s public sport and of the 
Forum, freed from disputes because of 
mighty Augustus’s return, which has been 
granted us. Then, if I speak aught that is 
worth hearing, of my voice a goodly part 
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shall join in the general cry, and rejoicing 
I shall sing: Oh glorious day, deserving our 
praise, now that Caesar has returned to us. 
And while thou art moving along, we, all 
the citizens, not once only, Ho for our tri- 
umph, for our triumph Ho, shall say, and to 
the Gods propitious, incense shall we offer. 
From thy vows ten bulls and as many cows 
shall release thee. From my own vows, a 
tender calf, weaned from his mother and 
now growing up among luxuriant herbage, 
shall release me. By his horns does he pat- 
tern the curved fires of the Moon when her 
third rising round she brings: where he 
bears a mark he is white to view, all else a 
dun red. 


Vie 3 


No Isthmian contest, Melpomene, will make 
famous as a boxer him upon whom at birth 
thou once hast looked with kindly eye; the 
tireless steed will not draw him triumphant 
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in an Achaean chariot and martial exploit 
will not display him to the Capitol as a leader 
adorned with Delian leaves because he 
scorned the haughty threats of monarchs. 
But the waters that flow through fertile Ti- 
bur, and the groves’ dense foliage will make 
him famous in Aeolian song. The progeny 
of Rome, that queen of cities, deigns to rank 
me among the loved choir of bards, and 
now, I am injured less by envy’s tooth. Oh 
Pierian, who dost modulate the golden shell’s 
sweet melody; who canst, if thou choosest, 
endow mute fishes with the swan’s voice, 
that I am pointed out by the finger of the pas- 
ser by as the bard of the Roman lyre, is all 
due to thy bounty. That I breathe and that 
I give pleasure (if pleasure I do give) is thy 
gift. 


IV. 4. 


The Rhaetians and the Vindelicians have 
beheld Drusus waging war amid the Alps 
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like some winged messenger of the thunder- 
bolt to whom Jupiter has granted dominion 
Over roaming birds because he found him 
faithful where yellow haired Ganymede was 
concerned, whom, to hardships unaccustomed, 
his youth and native vigour forth from his 
nest once have driven, whom, though timor- 
ous, the winds of spring—now that the storms 
are afar off—teach feats to which he is un- 
used; whom an eager swoop brings down, 
a foe, upon the sheepfolds, whom love of 
banquet and of fray impels against the ser- 
pents resisting. Or like some lion, from his 
tawny dam’s milk and breast newly weaned, 
whom a she goat, among pleasant pastures 
busied and by new grown teeth doomed to 
die, has espied. From time immemorial 
custom has armed the right hands of the 
Rhaetians and of the Vindelicians with 
Amazonian battle axes: why, I have for- 
borne to enquire; it is not lawful to know all 
things. But hosts, erst far and wide victor- 
ious, by a youth’s strategy now conquered, 
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ae learned what intellect, what talents 
duly developed amid pure surroundings, what 
the fatherly affection of Augustus for the 
youthful Neros can accomplish. Brave men 
are begotten by men brave and good. In bul- 
locks and in steeds is found the spirit of their 
sires; fierce eagles do not rear timid doves. 
Yet training improves powers inbred and 
sound discipline strengthens the character. 
Where morality is wanting, vice corrupts 
dispositions by nature good. To what thou 
owest to the Neros, oh Rome, bear witness 
the river Metaurus, Hasdrubal overcome, 
and that bright day when the shadows were 
put to flight from Latium, that day which 
smiled the first with cheering victory, since 
that time when the terrible African rode 
through the Italian cities as speeds a fire 
through the pines or Eurus o’er Sicilian waves. 
From that time the Roman youth ever waxed 
mighty because of its successful exploits, and 
the temples, by the Phoenicians’ sacrilegious 
onslaught despoiled, held Gods that stood up- 
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right. And at length Hannibal the treacher- 
ous exclaimed: ‘We that are deer, the prey of 
ravening wolves, of our accord are pursuing 
those whom even toelude and from whom ev- 
en to escape is a signal triumph. That race 
which tossed about on Tuscan waters, from II- 
ium reduced to ashes undauntedly bore its 
shrines, its children and its aged sires to Aus- 
onian towns, like some ilex, by rough axe lop- 
ped on Algidus rich in dark foliage, through 
injury, through mutilation, draws life and 
spirit from the steel itself. Hydra, with lop- 
ped body, did not become a more formidable 
antagonist for Hercules, who chafed at being 
foiled, nor did the Colchians or Echionian 
Thebes produce a mightier prodigy. If in the 
deep thou dost plunge it, forth it comes the 
fairer. Contend with it, it will overthrow 
with much glory a conqueror hitherto victor- 
ious and will wage wars for our spouses to tell 
of. No more shall I send exulting messengers 
to Carthage, now that Hasdrubal is slain; fal- 
len, fallen are all our hopes and the fortunes 
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of our race.” There is naught that the prowess 
of the Claudian race will not achieve, for 
Jupiter protects it by his gracious influence 
and skilful precautions bring it safely through 
the sharp trials of war. 


LV.35: 


Born when the Gods were auspicious, thou 
hast been absent now, too long, oh most excel- 
lent protector of the race of Romulus. Re- 
turn, thou that to the august assemblage of the 
Conscript Fathers a speedy home coming didst 
promise. Restore the light of thy countenance 
to thy country, worthy chief. For when, like 
spring, thy countenance has beamed upon the 
people, time passes more pleasantly and fair- 
er shines the sun. As with vows, as- 
surances and prayers, a mother turns not 
away her face from the winding shore 
and calls upon her youthful son, who has 
tarried longer than the space of a year beyond 
the waters of the Carpathian sea, whomNot- 
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us, by adverse blasts, has sundered from his 
pleasant home, so does our country, tormented 
by her loyal longings, yearn for her Caesar. 
For the ox in safety roves through the meads; 
Ceres and kindly Plenty nourish the fields; 
mariners speed over the tranquil sea; honour 
shrinks from the imputation of blame. The 
pure home is polluted by no lusts. Morality 
and law have overcome foul crime and child 
bearing wives are praised for an offspring 
that resembles their husbands. Punishment 
follows guilt and crushes it. Who dreads the 
Parthian; who the Scythian, a prey to cold? 
So long as Caesar is unharmed, who fears the 
broods that rugged Germany brings forthe 
Who recks of the war with fierce Iberia? 
Each man passes the day on his own hills and 
on the widowed trees trains his vines; thence 
to his wine feasts he returns rejoicing and at 
succeeding courses, invokes thee as a divinity. 
Thee with many a prayer, with wine poured 
from the bowl thee does he worship, and, 
even as Greece is mindful of Castor and of 
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the mighty Hercules, so does he blend thy 
divinity with the Lares. In the morning, 
sober, when the whole day is before us, we 
say: Oh worthy leader, would that thou 
mightst grant long holidays to Hesperia; so 
say we, flushed with wine, when the sun sinks 
beneath the ocean. 


BY 220: 

“Bi 

Oh, God, whom the progeny of Niobe, 
whom Tityus the ravisher and whom Phthian 
Achilles likewise, of lofty Troy well nigh 
the conqueror, found to be the punisher for 
having a boastful tongue, although the war- 
like son of sea born Thetis shook the Dar- 
danian towers with his terrible spear, though 
he was a watrior greater than all the others, 
yet was he not peer to thee. Like some pine 
tree, by the biting steel smitten, or like some 
cypress, by Eurus overthrown, at full length 
he fell and in the Teucrian dust laid his head. 
He was not the sort of man, who pent up 
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within the horse, that pretended offering to 
Minerva, would have taken by surprise the 
Trojans in their ill-starred revelling, and 
Priam’s palace, gay with its dances, but open- 
ly harsh towards his captives, in Achaean 
fire would he have burned children as yet 
unable to speak, even those in their mothers’ 
wombs concealed,—alas, for such wickedness, 
alas—if the Father of the Gods, by thy pray- 
ers and by those of kindly Venus overcome, 
had not granted to the fortunes of Aeneas, 
walls reared under protection more power- 
ful. Oh Phoebus, lyre master of clear voiced 
Thalia, who in Xanthus stream dost wash 
thy locks, oh beardless Argyieus, guard the 
honour of the Daunian muse. Phoebus 
granted me my inspiration, Phoebus has be- 
stowed upon me my skill in verse and has 
given me my title of Poet. Ye noblest of 
virgins, and ye youths, sprung from illustri- 
ous sires, ye wards of the Delian Goddess, 
who with her bow stays the lynxes and the 
deer in their flight, keep time to the Lesbian 
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measure and to the beat of my thumb, while 
ye duly sing of the son of Latona, while ye 
duly sing of her that illumines the night, 
in crescent brightness growing, prospering the 
harvests, and swift the fleeting months on to 
speed. When a bride, thou shalt say: I, 
taught the measures of Horace the poet, 
sang a song, pleasing to the Gods, at that 
time when the season brought round its fes- 
tal days. 


a 


The snows have fled; the herbage to the 
fields returns and to the trees their foliage. 
Earth undergoes her changes and the rivers 
subsiding flow along within their banks. 
Naked, the Grace, with nymphs and with 
her sisters twain, the dance essays to lead. 
The year, and the season that hurries along 
the kindly day warn thee not to hope for 
immortality. Mild grows the cold beneath 
the Zephyrs; summer itself doomed to perish, 
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supplants spring: later, fruit bearing au- 
tumn its fruits broadcast will have scattered 
and soon dull winter will have returned. 
Yet the swift moons repair heavens’ damage. 
When we have descended to that place whith- 
er Father Aeneas, Tullus the wealthy and 
Ancus have descended, we shall become dust 
and shadow. Who knows if the Gods above 
will add to-morrow’s hours to the total of 
to-day’s. All that with which thou hast 
indulged thy kindly disposition will escape 
the greedy hands of thy heir. When once 
thou hast died and Minos has pronounced 
his august decrees regarding thee; thy race, 
Torquatus, thy eloquence and thy piety will 
not restore thee to life; for from the darkness 
of hell Diana has not freed her chaste Hip- 
polytus nor has Theseus the power to rend 
from off his beloved Perithous the Lethaean 
fetters. 


Tere. 


Fain would I bestow upon my comrades 
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my bowls and my beautiful bronzes, Censori- 
nus, I would bestow my tripods, prizes for 
valiant Greeks, and not the meanest of my 
gifts shouldst thou bear away, if in truth I 
were rich in those works of art which Par- 
rhasius or Scopas produced, the latter skilled 
now « mortal, now a God to represent in 
stone, the former in liquid colors. But I 
have not the means to do this nor is thy 
fortune or thy disposition in need of such 
delights. In verse dost thou delight; verses 
can we give and the value of the gift can 
tell. Not marble statues, with their bases 
graven with public inscriptions, whereby the 
breath of life is restored to leaders after their 
death, not the hurried retreat of Hannibal 
and his threats flung back, not the burning of 
Carthage the accursed, do more gloriously 
proclaim the praises of him, who, when he 
returned had earned an appellation from 
Africa conquered, than do the Calabrian 
muses. If the annals are dumb thou wilt not 
gain reward for what thou hast done well. 
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Of what account would the son of Ilia and 
of Mars be if grudging silence had stood 
opposed to the deserts of Romulus? The 
genius, the good will and the tongues of great 
poets have made Aeacus, rescued from Sty- 
gian waves, immortal among the happy 
islands. ‘The muse does not suffer the man 
who is worthy of renown to die; in heaven 
she makes him blessed. For this reason is 
Hercules, the tireless, a guest at the longed- 
for banquets of Jove. The sons of Tyndarus, 
a bright constellation, snatch shattered ves- 
sels from the sea’s depths. Liber, having 
adorned his temples with vine leaves green, 
to mortals’ vows a happy issue grants. 


VE: 


Do not think that those words are haply 
doomed to perish, which I, born near Aufidus 
sounding afar, utter, to be linked to the 
strains of the lyre by arts unknown before. 
Though Maeonian Homer has the highest 
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seat, the muse of Pindar and the Cean muse, 
the threatening strains of Alcaeus and the 
stately verses of Stesichorus are not unknown. 
Time has not blotted out whate’er Anacreon 
once sang in sport; still breathes the Aeolian 
maiden’s love, still live her passions, con- 


fided to the lyre. Lacaenian Helen was not 
the only woman who burned with love for 


the well combed locks of some profligate, 
and who admired the gold embroidered upon 
his garments, his regal splendour and his re- 
tinue. Nor was Teucer the first with Cydon- 
ian bow to aim his shafts; not once only was 
Ilium assailed. Idomeneus the mighty and 
Sthenelus were not the only men who fought 
battles worthy to be told of by the Muses nor 
were fiery Hector and intrepid Deiphobus 
the first to sustain injuries for the sake of 
their chaste spouses and their children. 
There lived many brave men before Aga- 
memnon, but all, unmourned for and un- 
known, are buried in obscurity, long lasting, 
because of the lack of some inspired bard. 
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Hidden worth differs little from buried sloth. 
I shall not pass thee over in silence in my 
pages, Lollius, nor shall I suffer pale obli- 
vion to seize with impunity upon thy ex- 
ploits, so many. A character thou hast that 
is prudent in action and steady both in pros- 
perous and in perilous times. A punisher of 
greedy fraud, thou art, and the gold that is 
all-attracting thou dost spurn. Consul art 
thou not for a single year merely, but as oft 
as, a judge upright and trusted, thou settest 
the honourable above the expedient, with lof- 
ty mien the bribes of the guilty dost reject, 
and through opposing hordes victoriously 
thine arms dost display. Him who has 
great possessions thou shouldst not rightly 
call happy; with more right does he lay 
claim to the name of a happy man who knows 
how to use the gifts of the Gods wisely, how 
to endure harsh poverty, and who dreads dis- 
honour worse than death. Such a one for his 
dear friends or for his country is not afraid 
to die. 
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EVE. 


Cruel still, and still rich in the gifts of Ve- 
nus, when thy beard, unlooked for, shall have 
caused a shock to thy pride, when that hair 
which now flows over thy shoulders, shall 
have fallen out and that complexion which 
now outvies the blossoms of the bright red 
rose, shall change, and when Ligurinus a hai- 
try visage shall have, thou wilt exclaim 
(whene’er in the mirror thou chancest to see 
thyself altered): Alas, why is not my disposi- 
tion the same today as it was when I was a 
boy? Or why, in the present state of my feel- 
ings do not my beardless cheeks return? 


LVcE Is 


I have a cask full of Alban wine that has 
passed its ninth year, in my garden, Phyllis, 
there is parsley for weaving garlands, there 
is great abundance of ivy, wherewith, having 
crowned thy hair, beautiful shalt thou appear. 
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With silver does my dwelling shine, the altar 
decked with sacred vervain, longs to be sprin- 
kled with the blood of some sacrificial lamb. 
The whole band is making haste; youths and 
maidens, intermingled, are hurrying to and 
fro. The flickering flames whirl the sooty 
smoke in eddies. Yet that thou mayst know 
to what festivities thou art bidden, thou art to 
keep the Ides, the day that divides April, the 
month of sea born Venus; a day that rightly is 
hallowed for me, because, from that dawn, 
my Maecenas reckons his growing years. Of 
Telephus, whom thou seekest after, a youth 
not of thy station, a rich and amorous girl has 
taken possession and holds him bound in fet- 
ters pleasing. Phaeton, by flame consumed, is 
a warning to ambitious hopes, and winged 
Pegasus ill brooking an earth-born rider, Bel- 
lerophon, furnishes thee with a weighty warn- 
ing always to aim at that which is meet for 
thee, to avoid one who is not of thy condition 
and to deem it a sin to hope for more than is 
lawful. Come now, last of my loves (for 
henceforth I shall not burn for any other 
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woman) learn measures which thou mayst 
render with thy charming voice; black care 
will be lightened by thy song. 


Ue Pe 


Now Thracian breezes, Spring’s compan- 
ions, they who rule the sea, the sails are swell- 
ing; the meads are not stiff with frost now, 
nor brawl the streams, swollen with winter’s 
snows. The wretched bird, of the Cecropian 
line eternal shame, because she wickedly pun- 
ished the king’s brutal lusts, is building her 
nest, while piteously she mourns for Itys. On 
the soft turf the herders of the fat sheep to 
the pipe their songs are singing and are caus- 
ing delight to the God to whom the flocks 
and the dark hills of Arcadia are pleasing. 
The season causes thirst, my Virgil, but if 
thou wouldst drink of the vintage trodden out 
at Cales, thou, the favourite of our noble 
youths, with spikenard for thy wine shalt pay. 
A tiny onyx vase will procure a cask which 
now lies in the storehouses of Sulpicius, a cask 
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generous in giving hope anew and strong to 
dispel the bitternesses of care. If to this mer- 
ry making thou art preparing to hasten, come 
with thy wares, quickly. I do not intend to 
steep thee in my cups, without charge, as if I 
were some rich man in a house abounding in 
plenty. Verily, with delay and with lust for 
gain have done, and mindful of the murky 
fires, mingle some little folly with thy wisdom, 
so long as thou hast the opportunity. Pleasant 
it is in season to make merry. 


Ly U3: 


Lyce, the Gods have heard, the Gods have 
heard my prayers, Lyce; thou art become an 
old woman and still wouldst fain seem fair. 
Shamelessly dost thou sport and drink, and 
when drunk, with quavering voice dost thou 
essay sluggish Cupid to arouse. In the beauti- 
ful cheeks of blooming Chia, Chia, skilled at 
singing to the lute, does he keep his watch. 
For disdainfully past withered oaks he flies 
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and from thee shrinks, because thy discol- 
oured teeth, thy wrinkles and the snows of 
thy head disfigure thee. Neither robes of 
Coan purple nor beautiful gems bring back to 
thee, now, the days which fleeting time has 
once recorded and in the public annals en- 
rolled. Whither has thy charm fled, alas, 
whither thy bloom, whither thy graceful bear- 
ing? What hast thou of her, of her, who 
breathed forth love, who stole me from my- 
self away; she, less fortunate than Cinara on- 
ly, she, famed as the embodiment of pleasing 
accomplishments. But the Fates granted few 
years to Cinara, while they resolved to pre- 
serve Lyce to be the equal of an old crow in 
years, in order that ardent youths, not with- 
out many a laugh, might look upon a torch 
that has crumbled to ashes. 


IV. 14. 


What zeal on the part of the Fathers or 
of the Quirites, shall immortalize thy virtues, 
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Augustus, by ample award of honours, by in- 
scriptions and by records commemorative? 
Mightiest of princes where’er the sun on hab- 
itable regions shines; the Vindelicians, hith- 
erto free from Latin rule, have learnt lately 
what thou canst accomplish in warfare. For 
by the aid of thy soldiery, on more than one 
occasion, Drusus intrepidly overthrew the 
Genauni, a ruthless race, the fleet footed 
Brenni, and their citadels set upon the Alps. 
The elder of the Neros has recently fought a 
serious engagement, and under favourable 
auspices has routed the savage Rhaetians. 
Glorious to view in martial strife, with what 
calamities did he distress souls for independ- 
ence pledged to die. Tireless was he in harry- 
ing the enemies’ troops and in urging his rag- 
ing steed through the midst of the fray, as 
Auster, with might almost equal, tries his 
strength upon the untameable waves when the 
band of the Pleiades rends the clouds. As 
bull-formed Aufidus, who through the realms 
of Apulian Daunus flows, is whirled along 
when raging and when designing some ter- 
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rible flood for the cultivated fields, so Claud- 
ius, with mighty onset, scattered the iron 
mailed ranks of the barbarians, and, by mow- 
ing down the van and the rear, strewed the 
ground with corpses; a victor without suffer- 
ing loss: while thou didst provide the re- 
sources, the strategy and the favouring Gods. 
For on that day when Alexandria, submis- 
sive, opened her ports and her empty palace 
to thee, propitious fortune, after a period of 
fifteen years, did grant a favourable termina- 
tion to the war, and did bestow upon thy cam- 
paigns which had been finished, the praise 
and the honour yearned for. ‘The Canta- 
brian, hitherto unsubdued, the Mede and the 
Indian revere thee; the nomad Scythian re- 
veres thee, oh established protector of Italy 
and of Rome, our mistress. The Nile, who 
conceals his sources, and the Ister obey thee; 
the swift Tigris and the monster teeming 
Ocean, which roars round the British isles, 
far distant, obeys thee. Gaul, that shudders 
not at death, and hardy Iberia obey thee. 
With their arms laid down, the Sicambrians, 
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who in carnage delight, do homage to thee. 


EV AS, 


When of battles and of cities conquered I 
would sing, Phoebus, to his lyre, warned me 
not to spread my tiny sails on the Tyrrhenian 
sea. Thy age, Caesar, has brought back 
abundant harvests to our fields, has restored 
to our Jove the standards torn down from the 
Parthians’ haughty portals, has closed the 
gate of Quirine Janus’ temple, freed from 
wars, has established sound discipline, has 
placed a curb upon unstable license, has cor- 
rected our faults and has recalled the virtues 
of old, virtues whereby the Latin name and 
the might of Italy grew, whereby the renown 
and the majesty of the Commonwealth were 
extended from the sun’s Hesperian bed unto 
his rising place. While Caesar is the guardian 
of our fortunes, nor civil strife, nor violence, 
nor passion, which forges swords and 
wretched cities embroils, shall deprive us of 
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our rest. Neither those who drink of the deep 
Danube, nor the Getans, nor the Seres, nor 
the treacherous Persians, nor those who were 
born near the river Tanais, shall break the 
Julian decrees. And we, on working days and 
on festal days as well, mid the bounties of 
jocund Bacchus, with our children and with 
our spouses, having first duly made our pray- 
er unto the Gods, after the manner of our 
forefathers, in strains accompanied by the Ly- 
dian flute shall sing of those leaders who per- 
formed their duty, of Troy, of Anchises and 
of the progeny of Venus the kindly. 


SECULAR HYMN 


Ye radiant glories of heaven, Phoebus, and 
thou, Diana, mistress of the woods, of admi- 
ration ever worthy and ever to be adored, 
grant us that for which we pray at this sacred 
season when the Sibylline verses bid chosen 
maidens and pure youths to sing a song to the 
Gods with whom the Seven Hills have found 
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favour. Oh kindly Sun, who in thy resplen- 
dent chariot dost usher in and dost hide the 
cay, who art born another and yet the same, 
mayst thou behold naught that is greater than 
the city of Rome. Oh Ilythyia, gracious ac- 
cording to thy province, in bringing babes to 
birth in due season, whether thou deemest it 
meet as Lucina to be invoked or as Genitalis, 
protect our matrons. Mayst thou rear our off- 
spring, Goddess, and mayst thou further the 
decrees of the Fathers which relate to the yok- 
ing of women in marriage, and to marital 
laws, in new progeny prolific. May the 
established cycle, which runs through a per- 
iod of eleven times ten years, bring back the 
hymn festivals and the games, celebrated by 
attendant throngs thrice in the bright day, 
and in the welcome night as oft. And Ye, oh 
Fates, truthful in foretelling that which once 
for all has been decreed, that which the fixed 
determination of events establishes; link 
blessings yet to come to those that are past. 
May Earth, in harvests and in herds abound- 
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ing, present Ceres with a sheafy crown and 
may healthful rain and Heaven’s breezes 
nourish life, new born. If Rome is your own 
handiwork, and if part of the Ilian hosts, 
after a prosperous voyage, reached the Etrus- 
can shore, that part which was commanded 
to change its household Gods and its city, that 
part for which Aeneas the chaste, of his nat- 
ive land a survivor and appointed to bestow 
more than had been left behind, did through 
Troy ablaze, open without disaster a passage 
safe; list to the suppliant youths, / Apollo, 
gracious and gentle with thy shaft concealed, 
and thou, two horned .moon, queen of the 
stars, thy maidens hear. Grant ye Gods, to our 
obedient youths an honourable character, to 
serene old age, repose, and to the race of Ro- 
mulus, wealth, descendants and every honour. 
And may the illustrious descendant of Anchi- 
ses and of Venus, who now makes sacrifice 
unto ye with white oxen, reign, triumphant 
o’er the warring foe, merciful unto the pros- 
trate foe. Now on land and sea does the Mede 
fear our mighty hosts and the Alban axes; 
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now do the Scythians, formerly disdainful, 
and the Indians beg for an answer from us. 
Now do Faith, Peace, Honour, old time 
Modesty and Virtue, neglected, dare to re- 
turn and rich with brimming horn, Plenty ap- 
pears. If Apollo the augur, beautiful with his 
shining bow and dear to the Muses nine, he 
who by his healing art relieves our tired mem- 
bers, if he doth graciously look upon the 
heights of the Palatine, may he preserve 
Rome’s might and Latium the blest for an- 
other lustrum, unto an age ever better. And 
let Diana, who the Aventine and Algidus pos- 
sesses, have a care for the prayers of the Fif- 
teen Men, and to the childrens’ supplications 
let her lend friendly ears. A chorister, I, 
taught to sing the praises of Phoebus and of 
Diana, shall carry home the blessed and as- 
sured hope that Jove and all the Gods will 
grant these prayers. 
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